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** We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth.”—Dr. JOHNSON. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


OBSERVATIONS on ARtostTo, with 
a curious Depication to the 
Trinity, by the Jesuit UrBano 
Campo. 

Sir, 
4 most celebrated Italian poets 

do not hesitate to indulge ina 
singular mixture of sacred and pro- 
fane writing. Dante, Tasso, Sanna- 
zarius, and almost all of them are full 
of this sort of indecent profaneness, 
and above all Ariosto, who has com- 
bined so much wit with so much 
folly. In his Orlando Furioso, there 
is a prodigious degree of invention ; 
his style is agreeable, interesting, sub- 
lime, varied, and harmonious, and he 
rarely falls into repetitions, though in 
so long a poem; a talent which rarely 
belongs to men of a less exalted ge- 
nius. But there is very little regula- 
rity in this work, and it is entirely de- 
ficient in unity. He interrupts the 
thread of a story which he has gun, 
to begin some other ; and the reader, 
whom he brings at last to the place 
where he left him, feels as much asto- 
nished as a traveller would if he were 
suddenly transported into the middle 
of a road from which several other 
roads branched off in different direc- 
tions. 

Orlando, who ought to play the 
principal character in the poem of 
that name, performs in fact fewer 
feats of prowess than Rinalde, Rodo- 
mont, &c. I feel ashamed for Ari- 
osto, when I see Orlando draggin 
his dead horse over mountains den. 
plains like a lunatic, unconscious of 
what he does. And yet, what a waste 
of genius is displayed in producin 
brilliant errors. How many trrationale 
obscene, aid ridiculous images, are 
brought before us. A proof of this 
may be found in that stanza where 
the author compares a troop of ban- 
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ditti, of whom Orlando makes a 
dreadful massacre, to serpents crush- 
ed by the weight of a heavy stone 
thrown upon them. 

Una muora, una parte senza coda, 

Un’ altra non si puo mover davanti, 

E’l deretanto indarno aggira e snoda ; 
Un’ altra, ch’ hebbe piu propitii i Santi, 
Striscia fra l’herbe e vaserpendo a proda.® 

What can be more extravagant than 
to see and hear these adders, or these 
pious serpents, putting up their pray 
ers to all the saints, to implore of 
them a liberation from the weight 
under which they were sewer and 
which prayers are so favourably lis- 
tened to ? ’ 

But who can help smiling, as much 
from pity as from pleasure, when he 
sees St. Michael giving the goddess of 
discord a kick in the belly, and break- 
ing a cross over her back, because, 
instead of conte dissention in the 
camp of the infidels, she had intro- 
duced it into that of the French, 
(See Stanzas 37 and 38). : 

With regard to the obscenities with 
which this poem abounds, we have 
only to cast our eyes upon the en- 
chantments employed by a scoundrel 
of a hermit to throw Angelica into a 
deep sleep, in order, that while she 
was in that state, he might violate 
her. The Cardinal D’Est, to whom 
Ariosto dedicated this work, which 





* That the mere English reader 
may fully comprehend this absurdity, 
I will translate the passage into prose: 


** Some of them die, some of them . 


escape without tails, some cannot 
move forwards, and others labouring 
to unfold their powerless extremity, 
roll about in vain; but others, whose 
vows the saints have heard, glide 
through the grass, and by their aid 
live happily.” 
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hda cost him twenty years of labour, 
had good grounds for making him no 
other recompence than this Italian 
gasconade, Messer. Lodovico, dove 

iavolo havete pigliato tante coione- 
rie! He would have done much bet- 
ter if he had-not suffered the name of 
a cardinal to be prefixed to a poem 
where so much indecency prevails in 
the midst of many ingenious trifles, it 
must be confessed, but which are still 
only trifles. In rallying Ariosto, the 
cardinal also might have used an ex- 
ression a little more decorous, and a 
ittle more conformable to the charac- 
ter of a prelate, than that which he 
did, and which was falling into the 
very same fault for which he re- 
proached the poet. 

But the irregularities of Italian 
poets, who delight in mingling sacred 
and profane objects, is nothing com- 
pared to the folly of Urbano de Cam- 
pos, a Jesuit, who dedicated his Spa- 
nish translation of Horace to the Most 
Holy Trinity, observing, in his dedi- 
cation, 
three things, like the Trinity, namely, 
the translation, the epitome, and the 
notes. This book was printed at 
Lyons, with privilege, by Anisson 
Poseul. ‘This dedication is so curious 
that I wil] venture to give a transla- 
tion of it here, for the amusement of 
your readers. 

“* To the Glorious and Indivisible 
Trinity, 

** O great and merciful God, three 
persons in one, I consecrate to your 
wajesty, with all possible gratitude, 
as a first principle, and the source and 
origin of all being, these weak efforts 
of my genius. They are the first 
fruits of my small capacity, and the 
first lines of my pen, which have 
been thought worthy of submitting 
to the public eye. They represent, 
however, the vestiges and the sha- 
dow of your prime and sovereign ex- 
cellence, because they consist of an 
illustration of Horace, which contains 
three parts, the translation, the epi- 
tome, and the notes, Accept this 
work, therefore, as a sign, which 
shews that I am sensible of the great 
obligations I owe you. The author 
is in himself, in his condition, and in 
his will, your devoted creature. Your 
slave, in a word, he does not belon 
to himself, but he belongs to you, sal 
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that his work consisted of* 
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for that reason, his works, if they 
have any merit, belong to you asa 
matter of right, and as the victim ot 
your glory. From the first step, 
which St. Ignatius, your great ser- 
vant, and my father, made in the 
om of en life, you revealed to 
im, with great candour, all the inef- 
fable grandeur of your unity in trinity. 
I adore, and | attest, by this humble 
offering which I now make (and 
would to God that my offering con- 
sisted in shedding the last drop of 
blood that flowed in my veins). 
Your supreme divinity, one in its 
nature, and three in its persons. 
Cause, oh! great God, the happy 
light of thy kuowledge to shine into 
the souls of al] those whom you have 
created after your own image. Be 
such the object of this little work, and 
also which I may produce during the 
course of my life, a life which your 
most merciful clemency permits to 
continue for thy great glory. 
‘© Your very little slave, 
**Ursano Campos.” 
I remember once to have seena 
work dedicated to the devil; and I 
have a small French book in my pos- 
session, consisting of licentious epi- 
rams, tales, &c. which the author 
vas dedicated to his own seat of ho- 
nour, probably from a. conviction, 
that applying it there was the only 
use that ought to be made of it; but 
I was not aware that any thing could 
be hoped in the way of dedication 
from the sacred trinity. 
I remain, Sir, &c. 
Lincoln, August 12, 1812. X. Y- 


The History of Russia, Potanp, 
SweDeN, &c.; with an ACCOUNT 
of the Seat of War in the Nortu. 


4 b> history of Russia and Poland 

having become uncommonly in- 
teresting since the commencement of 
the present campaign by the French, 
it is natural the public should wish to 
be acquainted with the nature of the 
country occupied by the armies. In 
this we have Leas in a great measure 
anticipated by the Parisian journalists. 
With apparent justice on their side, 
one of them designates some of our 
travellers as a and stupid for 
the melancholy picture they have 
drawn of the condition of the Lithua- 
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nian and Polish farmer. This may 
probably allude to Mr. Coxe’s Tra- 
vels in Poland, which defect, in some 
degree, coincides with the failings of 
that writer when in Switzerland, as 
appears from a Continuation of his 

ravels in that country ; but if any 
further proof was wanting of instances 
disgraceful to English travellers, real 
or pretended, they might be found in 
some ‘ Statistical Details of various 
Countries.” The writer of one of 
these, if ever he left this island, evi- 
dently confounded stables and out- 
houses with the dwelling-houses in 
Poland. As he seems, however, not 
to have gone beyond the farmer, he 
tells us, “* That in Poland pigs and 
horses are permitted to sleep in the 
only room, and upon the bodies of the 
sleeping children. Till six years of 
age the children run naked round the 
houses; the infant is dressed and 
washed before some holiday; the 
bread is so rough that straws may be 
drawn out of it when it is baked. A 
Polish baron or proprietor will pass 
by a hovel filled with the children of 
his boors, and will offer an English- 
man any of the boys or girls in ex- 
change fora pointer dog. The Poles 
hate the Russians, and curse their go- 
vernment with peculiar energy before 
an Englishman.”—The property of 
one river in Poland this ignorant 
writer applies to all.—* Since the 
Russian conquest,” he says ‘* the old 
modes of commerce are continued ; 
and it is a curious scene to behold the 
floats of timber down a river which 
has nocurrent but to the north. Men, 
women, and families in winter, sleep 
in wooden houses on its top; in 
spring their cargo falls down with the 
icy masses, and the raft is sold, as no 
boat can ascend the rapid stream.” 
In this work the Poles are accused of 
——— and licentious concubinage, 
the Danes of hauteur, and the Rus- 
sians of indolence and _ brutishness. 
“The (Russian) men and women,” 
he says, (and here he seems to have 
drawn his ideas from London and the 
Strand) “ sleep under an archway, 
or a coach-stand covered with snow, 
and careless of modesty.” 

The left-handéd policy of this wri- 
ter is seen in his endeavours to exalt 
England by depressing other coun- 
tries ; hence the arrant falsehoods so 
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91 
frequently copied from ministetial 
writers into ministerial newspapers: 
Compared with this disgusting 'pic+ 
ture of Poland, in particular, ‘Jet us 
now look at the representations of the 
French writers, whow, one’ would 
suppose, if not more attached to truth; 
would find it their interest to repre- 
sent the Poles equally as wretched:as 
these English writers have painted 
them, in order to justify their sove- 
reign in the invasion of their country. 

Very different from the sentiments 
of the hireling writers here complained 
of,relative to Poland,are those contain- 
ed in the History of Russia, Poland, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia, by 
William Mavor, LL.D. Instead of 
representing the houses in Poland as 
mere pigsties, here it is observed, 
‘* the materials with which they usu- 
ally build their houses, are wood, buat 
some of the finest dwellings are made 
of brick or stone, and formed after 
the Italian style of architecture ;” 
and as to the dweilings of the pea- 
sants, they are not described as in 
the least degree inferior to those of 
the same rank of people in Ire- 
land, When a Polish grandee, we 
are told, “ was desirous of cultivating 
and improving a part of his land, he 
built a small wooden hut upon the 
premises, in which he settled the 
peasant and his family, and gave them 
a cow, two horses, and a few poultry, 
with corn sufficient for their mainte- 
nance the first year, &c.” And as to 
the late dismemberment of their coun- 
try, the writer adds,. ‘* a few years 
after the Polish patriots had the satis- 
faction of witnessing the humiliation 
of their oppressors at Austerlitz. Jena, 
and on the banks of the Niemen, 
Russia sinking under the victorious 
arms of the French Emperor, was 
forced to give up the greatest part of 
her share of the spoil, which was 
erected by Napoleon into the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, and the heredi- 
tary government bestowed upon the 
Elector, or King of Saxony.”—Vide 
Mavor's History of Russia, Poland, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia, 
p. 212. 

We will now return.to the new to- 
pography of Poland, translated from 
the Moniteurs, which will form an 
useful appendage to the work just 
quoted. 

M2 
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Russtan Poranp.—The ‘parts of 
ancient Poland, successively incorpo- 
rated with the Russian empire, since 
1775, would form in themselves a 
considerable state. According to a 
note, introduced into a map of the 
frontiers, published by Major ~—— 
man, the successive additions to Rus- 


sia were : 
Square Versts. 
By the first parti- 
tion in 1775 
By the partition 
in 1793 - - 202,383 - 
By the partition 
in 1795 -' - 
By the submission 
of Courland - 


Inhabitants. 
76,558 - 1,226,966 
3,745,663 
94,645 - 1,407,402 


16,273 387,922 





389,859 

The District of Byalistock, 

ceded in 1807, at Tilsit, 

may contain in inhabi- 
tants about 


6,767,950 


320,000 


Total Population 7,087,953 


This populatjon is composed of seve- 
ral diferent nations, The towns and 
castles are chiefly occupied by Poles. 
The Ukrainians, or Mato-Russians, 
inhabit the Ukraine and Podolia. The 
Lithuanians, together with the Samo- 
—. form adistinct Sclavonic race. 

he nobility of Courland is German. 
There are Jews, Bohemians, and even 
Tartars, established in a corner of 
Lithuania. 
. The Russians have divided this 
country into the paring, gan 
ments :—1. Courland; 2. Wilna; 3. 
Grodno, formed by ancient Lithuania, 
ag so called, and Samogitia ; 
4. Witepsk; and 5. Mohilew, form- 
ed by White Russia; 6. Minsk, 
which comprises the remainder of 
White Russia, Black Russia, and 
Polesia ; as Wolynsk, which an- 
swers to Wolhynia; 8. and g. Podo- 
lia and Kiovia, in the Ukraine, or the 
Lesser Russia. The present bounda- 
ries of these Governments, which 
have been three or four times re-or- 
ganised, give the frontier of Poland 
exactly such as it was before the year 
1770,.except that the city of Kiow, 
or Kiovia, with the surrounding dis- 
trict, belonged to the Russians since 
1686. 

As the climate, and the effects of 
the sun, vary but little in these vast 
plains, we will unite the nine goyern- 
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ments, and divide the aggregate ancw 
into four districts, corresponding to 
the ancient provinces. } 
1.—Wauire Russ1a.—The Dnie- 
per and the Dwina, the sources 
of which are beyond the Polish fron- 
tier, traverse White Russia, the direc- 
tion of the one being to the Black Sea, 
that of the other to the Baltic, a cir- 
cumstance which, for the want of le- 
velliag and barometical observations, 
must be considered as indicating that 
these regions are the most elevated of 
Russian Poland. Nevertheless, the 
separation of the waters is not mark- 
ed by any chain of hills. The rivers 
wind through vallies, the steep sides 
of which have, to those within them, 
the appearance of mountains; but the 
intermediary Jand is a dead fiat, 
through which are scattered an infi- 
nite number of little hollows, contain- 
ing lakes, ponds, and marshes... This 
species of land is chiefly observable to 
the north of Polock. Nevertheless, 
King Sigismund the First, when he 
marched to Smolensk, continued to 
penetrate into it, having caused 340 
causeways to be constituted of felled 
trees, for a space of 34 leagues. Lower 
down, towards Minsk and Mohilew, 
the sandy grounds are freer from wood 
and water. The road most travelled 
from Wilna to Moscow, that by 
which the victorious Lithuanians and 
Poles have so frequently penetrated 
to the very center of Russia, passes 
through this open country.—The fo- 
rests here are composed of we fir, 
birch, Linden ash, —s oak, alders, 
crabtree, and willow ; the people fell 
these without any regard to economy, 
which their immense extent renders 
unnecessary. The water of the rivers, 
which fall into the Dnieper is colder, 
with the exception of the Saschwa, 
than that of those which fall in the 
Dwina. The lakes are full of smelts, . 
which are taken in immense quanti- 
ties, dried, and sent about throughout 
Russia, under the name of Snelki. 
The pean harvest is that of oats, 
which is double that of winter rye: 
next to this latter is that of summer 
wheat, common barley, and buck 
wheat. The summer wheat is sown. 
on the ashes of underwood, which is 
cut by the peasants every year, in 
summer, cov with straw; they 
set fire to this heap the following 
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ear, and having passed the Araire (a 
ight plough) over the land, on which 
they spread it, they scatter the seed, 
which makesa return of eight, twelve, 
and twenty fold. For their barley 
they choose places where the trees 
form close thickets; there they strip 
off their branches, which they heap 
up and burn; and this practice is the 
cause of those naked trunks which an 
English traveller could not ascertajn. 

The entire agriculture of Poland is 
connected with the destruction of the 
woods, which isalsocommon through- 
out the whole of Russia. 

Guagnini asserts, that they sow the 
summer rye after Easter, the barley 
and oats at Whitsuntide, the field 
peas about St. Peter’s day, and the 
turnips about St. John’s, whence we 
may infer that the seasons are in 
general more regular and later than 
in Lithuania Proper. 

The author I have above cited, en- 
ters into some other curious details, 
with respect to the husbandry of this 
country. f ; 

In some places they sow, in spring, 
two parts of barley, and one of rye; 
they reap the barley only that year : 
but the rye, which at first grows un- 
der the shade of the barley, like a 
thick sward, exhibits the following 
year the appearance of a forest of 
blades, loaded with ears, of different 
heights, it is said, nearly to conceal a 
man on horseback. 

The quantity of eattle not being in 
proportion to the immense extent of 
the meadows, there is a want of ma- 
mure, and conseqnently there are 
three or four times as much ground 
in fallow as there is sown. Not- 
withstanding the imperfect state of 
their agriculture, the people export a 
considerable —— of corn, as well 
as hemp and flax.—The fruit trees 
are not numerous, nor does the fruit 
ripen every year. Bees are in abun- 
dance, though they seldom have an 
habitation but hollow trees, and their 
produce in wax and honey is much 
more than sufficient for the consump- 
tion of the country. 

The great salubrity of the climate 
of White Russia is apparent from the 
lists of births and deaths obtained by 
the Councillor of State De Bork, in 
the course of ten years, from 1778 to 
1787. There were in the Catholic 
parishes of the Government of Po- 
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lock, now of Witepsk, 64,2099 births, 
and 40,035 deaths; and in the united 
Greek parishes there were 141,186 
births, and 94,488 deaths. With 
such favourable proportions as these, 
the population must, of necessity, in- 
crease rapidly. That of the Jews 
alone has been reduced; there were 
among them 8218 births, and 8242 
deaths ; but these are the least settled 
inhabitants, inasmuch as gaining a 
livelihood chiefly from every species 
of traffic, they are accustomed to mi- 
grate frequently from one province 
to another. 

A few years since, a German wit- 
nessed the arrival at Riga, of some 
peasants of White Russia; they were 
clad in sheep skins, and quite ema- 
ciated with hunger ; notwithstanding 
that, they had come in boats Jaden 
with corn, which they were to sell for 
their lords. These faithful slaves ge- 
nerally lay upon the banks of the 
rivers, beneath the hulls of old boats, 
or in cabins made of old planks, join- 
ed with the bark of trees. car- 
ried back with them large sums of 
money for their masters, singing as 
they went, and without a thought of 
appropriating the smallest part of it 
to their own use. 

The internal navigation of this coun- 
try may be one day of great impor- 
tance, if the canal of Beresina should 
be kept in order. It has been finish- 
ed these two years past, and unites 
the Beresina, the principal stream 
which falls into the Dnieper, with 
the Owla, the chief of those which 
fall into the Duna, consequently it 
connects the Baltic’ and the Black 
Sea. Of this canal, according to a 
late bulletin, the French are now in 

sion. 

The principal cities are, first, the 
three chief places of government. 

Mohilew, in Russian Mohiglew, 
on the Dnieper, has been much im- 
proved within these few years, and 
contains several large leather manu- 
factories. According to the fourth 
official census, which was taken ten 
years ago, it had a population of 
12,500 souls, The Jesuits have a 
college here. 

Witepsk has the same kinds of mas 
nufactures and commerce. 

Minsk is a place of little impor- 
tance. The city of the greatest anti- 
quity is Polock, pronounced Polosck ; 
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it contains about 3 or 4000 inhabi- 
tants, and is remarkable for a fine col- 
lege of Jesuits. It was in the tenth 
century the residence of a dynasty of 
Scandinavian origin, and whose power 
extended over a great part of White 
Russia. 

A nation, which is called Kriwitges, 
in the annals of Nestor and Crivetani, 
by Constantine Porphyrogenitus, took 
a part and obtained some notoriety in 
the wars between the Russians, against 
the Princes of Polock, Kiow, and 
Constantinople. They appear to have 
differed from the Sclavonic nations, 
although we cannot suppose them to 
have had a common origin with the 
Lithuanians. The learned Adelung 
has expressed, a wish that inquiry 
should be made as to any traces which 
may subsist of this people in the terri- 
tory of Minsk, which they inhabited, 
but it is feared that time has left no- 
thing to gratify research. 

About two hundred years since, a 
large Comparative Dictionary of Lan- 
guages and Dialects, was a work 
which might have been attempted 
with some prospect of success, but 
now these living monuments have 
nearly all vanished. 

Lituvuania, Samooitia, and 
CourLanp.—Among the natural cu- 
riosities, the prevalent are, petrifac- 
tions of the black or dusky agate, in 
form resembling the roots of the pine. 
The rivers commonly flow in deep, 
hollow channels, and the Duna not 
unfrequently undermines the acclivi- 
ties which form its course ‘This 
river presents rocks and whirlpools, 
which renders its navigation difficult, 
and often dangerous, particularly 
when the water is low. The Nie- 
men is free from those inconvenien- 
cies. This river, which empties it- 
self into the Baltic, effects a commu- 
nication with the Dnieper, by means 
of the Oginski canal, formed at the 
sole expense of the illustrious family 
whose name it bears. So early as 
1787 barges, loaded with salt, passed 
along this canal, opening the naviga- 
tion for the transport of goods all the 
way from Cherson to Konigsberg ; 
but the present Count of Oginski has 
frankly confessed that the canal being 
cut through a light spongy soil, would 
require, as also the rivers which it 
unites, much additional labour and 
expense, in order to secure ail the 
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advantages that might be derived 
from its central position and the ex- 
tent of the communication. Though 
it be full eight Polish miles in length, 
the entire line passes through the 
Jands of the house of Oginski. Among 
the other rivers of that country, the 
reader will, perhaps, be surprised ‘to 
learn, that there is one whose waters 
form a tolerably fine and rather con- 
siderable cascade, called the Rommel, 
and occurs in the Windau, which 
flows from Samogitia across Courland. 
The fishes, hurried down by the rapi- 
dity of that vertical fall, seem literally 
to fly in the air. 

The productions of Lithuania are 
much the same with those of White 
Russia.. Wheat is successfully culti- 
vated in many parts; but the sort of 
grain principally grown is rye. Up- 
on an acre of 500 square perches, 
they usually sow 48 measures of ryes 
The ordinary return is six for one, 
which makes 288, or two tons, Wil- 
na measure, or 12 poury Riga mea- 
sure. In rating the lowest price of a 
ton at 96 florins, the produce of an 
acre will be worth 192 florins. Wheat 
is commonly a third dearer than rye ; 
peas quote the same price with rye; 
barley one-third lower; oats about 
half, varying with the state of the 
harvest. 

The intelligent prelate, who very 
readily furmshed me with these de- 
tails, assured me, that the condition of 
the Lithuanian and Polish farmer is 
far from presenting so melancholy a 
picture of human misery and degra- 
dation, as some prejudiced and stupid 
travellers have painted it. 

“« Every peasant possesses on his 
own account a portion of Jand, gene- 
rally comprising 30 acres, of 300 
square perches—15 French feet to 
the perch. For those acres he is 
obliged to pay a quit rent in money, 
dr perform a specified number of days 
service. The obligation in money is 
from eight to ten Dutch ducats, ac- 
cording to the quality of the land. 
The lords furnish their vassals with 
cattle, houses, implements of agricul- 
ture, and maintain them in seasons of 
scarcity. In the time of the Polish 
Government, the peasantry of the 
starosties, those on the royal domains, 
and such as lived on the church lands 
(more especially in Samogitia, and in 
some districts of Lithuania), were 
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perfectly free, and did not differ from 
the French farmers, having a property 
in the buildings, and a right to dispose 
of them, in order that they might quit 
and fix their habitation where their 
inclination or interest ‘should point 
out. Cultivators of the latter descrip- 
tion used to be more comfortable, 
and to enjoy a greater portion of li- 
berty than the vassals of the nobility, 
who could not migrate from the soil 
to which they peculiarly belonged. — 
The Polish loids had long felt the 
necessity and the advantage of eman- 
cipating the peasantry. 

The shocking description which 
certain travellers have given of the 
habitations of the peasants, in the 
grand route from Grodno to Moscow, 
do not at least apply to those in the 
Vicinity of Wilna and Samogitia. 

The dwellings of the peasants of 
Samogitia, particularly of those who 
inhabit the crown and church Jands, 
are the best in Poland. Independently 
of the apartments used by the family, 
almost every house contains a cham- 
ber, provided with beds, for the ac- 
commodation of travellers. In the 
farm-yard there is commonly a sort 
of stable, called in the language of 
the country nouma, at the entrance 
of which is a sort of hall, neatly and 
commodiously set out. In the centre 
there is a large fire-place, which serves 
for culinary purposes, and around it 
the domestics work and amuse them- 
selves, in the long nights and morn- 
ings of winter. At the sides and the 
further end, the cattle are ranged in 
Stalls, separated from the kitchen by 
hurdles or partitions. Superficial ob- 
servers have seemingly centounded 
these nouma with the prineipal habi- 
tations. 

The limous ore which is extracted 
from the mines of Lithuania, supply 
the main wants of the country, and 
the inhabitants do not now use, as 
they were obliged in the time of Gu- 
gini, in the 18th century, ploughs 
with wooden shares. Yet the Jesuit 
Rzaczinski, who wrote in 1720, 
states that the harrows were made 
entirely of wood, without a single 
bit of iron in their structure. ? 

The thick forests which formerly 
covered the face of the country, have 
Jn many parts made way for agricul- 
ture. Around Wilna are fields, or 


rather districts, of corn more extensive 
than the eye can reach, and the pro- 
spect is interrupted only by clumps 
of oaks and elms at intervals, to the 
exiremity of the sensible horizon.— 
The number of wild beasts has dimi- 
nished progressively with the advance- 
ment of civilization; yet the cele- 
brated wrus, in Polish xubr, the de- 
scription of which in the Tableau de 
la Pologne has been found to be cor- 
rect, still exists on the lands of Count 
Romantzow, in the forest called Bia- 
lovieza, district of Pruezana, in Li- 
thuania; but as the Count’s stewards 
and keepers have not taken any pains 
to prevent the destruction of those 
creatures, it is to be feared that the 
stock is greatly diminished, and that 
it will in time become extinct. The 
governor of the Museum of Natural 
History will no doubt feel anxious to 
make an honourable use of their re- 
putation and authority, in order to 
procure a pair of that species of ani- 
mal, which has been the subject of so 
much discussion and investigation. 
The race of domestic animals in the 
seignorial térritories is very fine, par- 
ticularly the horses, which are light, 
hardy, and fleet. 

It is affirmed that the forests of Li- 
thuania still contains another extra- 
ordinary creature,—the glutton, con- 
cerning which such a variety of ac- 
counts have been written. Michiovius, 
who was apparently deeply tinctured 
with the doctrine of ‘‘ final causes,” 
asserts, that ‘* Providence, in placing 
that creature in Lithuania, had it in 
contemplation to reproach the Lithu- 
anians, by a living image, with their 
propensity to inordinate gluttony.” 

The bees, which abound in all parts 
of Poland and South Russia, furnish 
the Lithuanians with a vast quantity 
of mead (hydromel). This beverage, 
which, in its ordinary state is called 
meod, takes the name of /ipits when 
the honey has been extracted from 
the flowers of the linden-tree. The 
most famous distillers for this kind of 
bydromel are established at Kowno. 
The expressed juice of raspberries is 
called malinets. 

Among the towns of Lithuania 
there are many which are so only in 
name. In proceeding from the north 
to the south, we first reach Bezeac, 
once a fortified town, with the adjunct 
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of Litowska (Lithuania). Here the 
Jews had a celebrated synagogue, a 
sort of university, whither the rabbis 
resorted for the pu of education. 
Bialistock, where the Grand General 
of the Crown Branicki built a mag- 
nificent villa, surrounded by a most 
extensive park, was honoured by 
some travellers of distinction with the 
appellation of the Versailles of Po- 
Jand. The town of Slonin, which 
reckons 5000 inhabitants, was for 
several years the seat of a Russian 
government. This honour was after- 
wards transferred to the city of Grod- 
no, on the Niemen, which is less 
| but of a better appearance, 

t has, on several occasions, been the 
seat of the diet, and it comprehends 
some massy structures, 

Towards the sources of the Niemen 
lies Nieswitz, where Christopher Rad- 
ziwil, author of a Journey to the Hol 
Land, built a superb residence, whic 
the Swedish and Russian troops de- 
stroyed. The other towns in the dis- 
trict of Grodno, as Wolkowits, Lida, 
&c. are of no importance. The same 
ebservations may to Osoniana, 


appl 
to Swenziani, and Wilkomirz, in the 
government of Wilna ; they will owe 


their only repute and consequence to 
the Bulletins of the Grand Army.— 
Braclaw, which is pronounced Brat- 
slace, merits some attention, as hav- 
ing had formerly a citadel, partly sur- 
rounded by a lake. Kowno, situated 
at the confluence of the Vilia and 
Niemen, is the natural entrepot of 
the commerce of Lithuania, and al- 
though it cannot boast of a population 
exceeding 4000 resident inhabitants, 
is, nevertheless, a flourishing city. 
About a mile and a half from that 
place, on the summit of mount Frie- 
densberg, appears, on a most roman- 
tic site, a magnificent monastery, 
erected in 1674, by Christopher Pach, 
Arch-Chancellor of Lithuania, and 
occupied by twenty-four hermits of 
the order of the Comaldules. This 
structure cost 800,000 crowns; marble 
is used in the greatest profusion; the 
vaulted roofs and cupola of the church 
are ornamented with excellent paint- 
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who, after having been competitors 
with the Medicis, retired to Poland, 
where it rose to the highest dignities. 
The town of Troki is situated on a 
lake, which, according tothe historians 
of that country, never freezes. 

The towns of Samogitia, such as 
Szawlie,which they pronounceShawili, 
Rosienia, and others, are very incon- 
siderable; but Courland, peopled 
chiefly by Germans, contains several 

laces of importance. Windau and 
iebau carry on an extensive trade ; 
the latter, containing about 6,000 
souls, has seen 300 vessels loaded 
with merchandise enter its ports. The 
importations have, in six or seven 
years, increased to the amount of 
900,000 rubles, while the value: of the 
exportations exceeded, during the 
same period, two millions of rubles. 
Mittau, the capital of Courland, com- 
ey gr a vast extent of territory ; 

ut its population before the union 
did not exceed 13,000 souls. The 
houses, surrounded by most extensive 
gardens, are for the most part con- 
structed of wood, and in the Gothic 
style of the towns of Low Germany. 

e chateau of the ancient Dukes of 
Courland, without the town, is reck- 
oned one of the finest in the north of 
Europe. 

Wilna, according to the computa- 
tion of the inhabitants, contains be- 
tween 30 and 40,000 souls; but the 
Gazetteers reckon them only at 20 or 
25,000 at the present time. Its ex- 
tent, its public buildings, the spires 
of its numerous churches, the rich 
and gay appearance of its environs, a 
beautiful river, whose lofty banks are 
covered with trees, all conspire to 
make it a most delightful city. Trade 
enriches the citizens, and the plea- 
sures of society are an irresistible at- 
traction to the Lithuanian nobility 
and gentry. 

In Wilna there is perfect freedom 
of worship. The places of religious 
resort are a mosque, a synagogue, 
three Greek churches, one Lutheran, 
one Calvinistical, and 32 Catholic, so 
that the day set apart for the worship 
of God, and rest from ordinary occu- 


ings in fresco, and with a variety of pations, are no Jess than three in the 


original pictures. The founder is 
there interred with his consort. The 
family of Pag is, according to tradition, 
a branch of the Pazzi, of Florence, 


week ; the sabbath of so many prin- 
cipal sects falling on different days, 
there is, by a sort of mutual consent, 
@ suspension of labour on those days, 
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There ‘are also several institutions 
for public instruction ; and above all, 
an university founded by Bishop Pro- 
tazewits, under the reign of Stephen 
Bathobi, endowed by Stanislaus Au- 
gustus, and completed by the public- 
spirited Oginski and Czacki; a libra- 
ry, which is rapidly increasing; an 
academy of sciences and belles lettres, 
in which subjects of national utility 
are selected for discussion ; a number 
of learned professors, several of whom 
have travelled to foreign countries; 
a rector, zealous, active, and of dis- 
tinguished talents. Such are the claims 
of this university to the esteem of Eu- 
rope. I have taken an opportunity to 
collect the most authentic informa- 
tion, which I am enabled to do from 
the circumstance of my having been 
induced, two years ago, at the instance 
of Oginski and M. Sniadecki, .to ac- 
cept the office of Professor of History. 
‘The members of this university, with 
whom JI have had the honour of form- 
ing an intimacy, eulogize the amiable 

ualities and hospitable manners of 
the inhabitants of Wilna, and also 
their taste for learning and sciences. 
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yee well informed magistrate 


of this canton expressed to me. 


that he felt no small regret at the in- 
crease of the manufactures there — 
** The manufactures,” said he, ‘‘ pro- 
cuce a race of men without vigour, 
and without courage, physical or mo- 
ral. Manufactures increase men 
without increasing happiness; and 
that specious kind of riches which 
they procure for the moment, in a 
country where the soil does not pro- 
duce objects upon which their indus- 
try might be employed, vary accord- 
ing to circumstances, disappear with 
the change of the fashidns, and are 
often transformed into real misery ; 
because, when once they are dissolved, 
7 leave the men they have created 
without resource.” he canton of 


Glaris has experienced-some of these: 


sad vicissitudes; and true patriots 

have loudly complained of certain 

branches of commerce, too seducing, 
Universat Mag, Vot, XVIII. 


because they require but little labour 
and yet return considerable gains— 
- Already,” said this vigilant magi- 
strate, ‘* these Jit manufactories 
have deprived the people of some of 
their native energy: wrestling, and 
several other athletic sports, are fallen 
into disuse: the inhabitants of the 
plain already form a distinct race from 
those of the mountains with respect 
to riches, courage, and strength. In 
a country really free, there is no ne- 
cessity for two races of men.” 

The little town of Glaris, situated 
in the narrowest part of the valley, 
has an isolated mountain at the back 
of it, called Glarnitchberg, and is ~ 
parated from the town of Enneda, 
the Linth ; but there is a communi- 
cation between these two towns by a 
wooden bridge of one arch, about §0 
paces: long, built in 1764, by the ar- 
chitect of Schaffhausen. Its construc- 
tion is very simple; and in this bse 
Gruberomann seems to have made 
one step more towards perfection. 

Glaris is remarkable for its situation, 
its extent, the elevation of its houses, 
and the number of its inhabitants, 

artly catholics, partly protestants,— 

here is but one church for the two 
religions. The little manufactories 
established here are of the same na- 
ture ag those in the neighbouring 
cantons; but among the articles of 
exportation which are peculiar to this 
country, we may remark the Schab- 
xieger, improperly called herb-cheese. 
It is made with the seret, or sediment, 
of the whey, which is very copious 
and very compact. This seret, which 
is absolutely distinct from the cheesy 
part, is hardened in a peculiar man- 
ner, by the dried leaves of a species of 
the trefle, very odiferous, which is 
called,on this account, trifolium odora- 
tum; the whole forms a dry paste re- 
sembling and eaten like cheese, It is 
an inexhaustible object of commerce, 
and of course very dear. Giaris has 
no rival in this manufacture, the can- 
ton of Appenzel excepted, though 
the quality of the cheese in the latter 
is inferior, 

At the time I was at Glaris, the 
meeting of the General Assembly, 
which had been put off on several ac- 
counts, was finally expecied.at the 
latter end of the month. One of the 
Principal objects of this meeting was 
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to ratify a treaty of alliance with 
France and the different members of 
the Helvetic body, the preliminaries 
of which had been concluded some 
time before. 

A respectable magistrate of the can- 
ton, with whom I became acquainted 
elsewhere, and who, after receiving 
me at Glaris with the warmth of a 
friend, doing me the honours of his 
country with that cordiality which is 
peculiar to his nation, assured me I 
might be present at the General As- 
sembly, and that he would do me a 
sensible pleasure in Jetting me see re- 
publicans freely declare themselves 
the friends of the French. I accepted 
his offer; but having some excursions 
to make in the vicinity, I went away 
with the resolution to return at the 
time appointed. 

T shall not describe the little jour- 
ney I made, as much to avoid antici- 
pating what Mr. Coxe has reiated, as 
to wave mentioning circumstances 
merely personal. Among the latter, 
Tshal] only say that I quitted at Zarich 
the brave and faithfal companion of 
my travels, with whom, for three 
months, I had traversed the wildest 
parts of Switzerland. On the 25th 
of July, I returned to the house of my 
worthy friend at Glaris. On my way 
I overtook a peasant of the Alps,who 
was coming from the centre of the 
canton ‘to assist at the sittings, and 
whose conversation did not a little 
tend to render the journey interest- 
ing. He was a man avout forty, ra- 
ther of a stern appearance; but his 
ideas appeared so solid, and his cha- 
racter so strongly marked, that I con- 
fess in speaking to him | was appre- 
hensive I should appear much his 
inferior in information. Let no one 
judge of a free peasant by one who 
is degraded by slavery; the latter has 
neither the character nor the figure 
of the former: he is also as different 
from him in his pride of spirit as he is 
in that of his gait and his external be- 
haviour. My first questions put to 
this peasant turned u the object 
which at that time interested ‘the 
whole canton; and, informing my 
new companion that I was a French- 
man, it was easy for me to obtain a 
satisfactory explanation. These he 
afforded me with a degree of interest 
which proyed to me that the whole 
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canton was interested in the alliance, 
and that the treaty uniting the two 
nations was a band which drew even 
individuals still closer. I shall not re- 
peat what this peasant, this shepherd, 
said co me about the republican con- 
stitution of his country, its defects, 
and advantages; upon the rights of 
men, as such, and upon their rights 
as citizens; upon the connection and 
the origin of different governments. 
I should probably disfigure the simple 
truths, delivered with equal simplicity, 
by the addition of our technica] terms ; 
particularly if I should endeavour to 
make a man speak as a philosopher 
correspondent with the principles of 
truth; a man who had them not so 
much upon his tongue as in his heart, 
there written by the hand of nature 
in characters which education and the 
Jaws have never altered. 

Here it is to be observed, I speak 
only of the free Swiss of the demo- 
cratic cantons. The peasant, subject 
to the aristocratic cantons, who has 
no share in the government, sink into 
the lowest class of peasants: his mind 
is not exercised; his passions do not 
develope themselves; he is an ordi- 
nary man, not however without, some 
strength ot character, which the dli- 
mate and the nature of the govern- 
ment impresses upon all the mhabit- 
ants of Switzerland. In the democratic 
cantons it is much more so ; each per- 
son there has a strong idea of his in- 
dividual importance, and a warm sen- 
timent of liberty ; he takes care to be 
informed of his rights, Jearns to dis- 
cuss them; he penetrates into the 
motives of government, reasons, and 
sometimes studies. In the Alps they 
read the Grecian and Roman history: 
shepherds there are in possession of 
libraries. 

Sunday, the 27th, was fixed for the 
General Assembly, at Schwanden: 
I proceeded thither with the magi- 
strate who protected me. Schwanden 
is a large rich town, about three miles 
from Glaris. A large meadow be- 
tween the town and the mountain is 
the ordinary place for holding the 
Assembly; but the rainy weather 
and the floods prevented so many of 
the voters from coming, that not more 
than a third of them were supposed 
to be present. It was necessary, 
however, to abide by the usual forms, 
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and the council, at which the Lan- 
damman presided, convoked the 
people in the church of the place, to 
know if they would proceed without 
taking any cognizance of the absen- 
tees, or (We they would adjourn 
till the next day. Here three English- 
men, who had traversed the canton, 
joined us; and the president, having 
demanded whether the Assembly 
would admit four strangers into the 
meeting, one of whom was a French- 
man, a loud and flattering acclama- 
tion announced the consent..of these 
republicans. 

I confess that, upon entering the 
church, a kind of terror was the first 
sensation J felt. About twelve hun- 
dred men collected in disorder, within 
tour walls which resounded with their 
voices, the president and the council 
being pressed in the centre, and 
threatened by a party of malcontents, 
which could not be silenced, tended 
to render the spectacle truly formida- 


ment, because the matter discussed 
was of that importance as to require 
the suffrages 4 the majority of the 
canton. After a warm discussion, 
they adjourned till the next day 3; and 
we passed the remainder of the day 
and night in feasting among the pea 
sants. In the General Assembly which 
I had quitted, as well as that which 
followed, I could not sufficiently ad- 
mire the prudence and firmness with 
which the president managed the most 
turbulent, and the dignity which he 
introduced into every part of his jus- 
tification. 

During these republican meetings, 
no situation can be more critical than 
that of a muagistante suspected of 
abusing his authority, or that even of 
a private citizen, whose ascendancy 
over others is apprehended. Such a 
one runs the hazard of being censured, 
on the spot with all that precipitation 


and to fall, as it were, under t 
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ble to men who had never witnessed of his adversaries. There have been 
any thing more boisterous than the several terrible examples of this kind 
debates of the bar, and the noise of in Switzerland. But not to offend 
the pit in a play-house. The English- my readers with these tragical stories, 
men, who stood near me, were much I shall cite but one instance of these 
longer in a state of uncertainty than summary proceedings. The canton 
myself, because they did not under- of Zug exhibited this example. A, 
stand the language of the country. peasant had given umbrage to his fel~ 
I was soon, however, in a situation to low citizens by. his disproportionate 
observe and to hear more cooly, and wealth, which, without increasing 
I was much struck with the apparent any of his real comforts, might have 
disproportion between the discourse given him such an ascendancy over 
and the appearance of the persons. them, as might have been prejudicial 
who took part in it. The most trivial to their liberty. The General Assem- 
objection was pronounced in such a bly ordered him to deliver in a decla- 
tone, and so loud, accompanied with ration of the nature and amount of 
a play of the physiognomy-so outre, his property: this they divided into 
that any one, not acquainted with the two parts; one of which they return- 
language, would have taken it for a ed to him, and the other they distri- 
threat, and would have expected that buted, by the head, among the rest of 
the effecis of this resentment would his fellow-citizens. Still he remairied 
ae non follow. one of the richest men in th< ~anton. 
Two full hours were occupied in _ Relative to this distribution ly the 
deciding the question, which was agi- head, when the General Assemb) 
tated with so nouch the more warmth, inflicts any pecuniary fine, the t 
because there was a strong party op- is intended to be mutually shared 
posed to the Pepetens and one of the amongst all its members. By the head, 
councillors of the regency, who, hav- is to be understood the voters, or other- 
ing been nominated commissaries of wise those persons present at the - 
the canton to proceed the Soleure and sembly; and, lastly, all the people 
sign the preliminaries of the treaty, the canton, without distinction, of all 
had, according to some of the mem- ages and of either sex. In the latter 


bers, exceeded their instructions.— sense, an award to pay one florin per 


his party opposed an adjournment, head would ruin any individual what- 
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«The president of this Assembly 
stands up supported by a sword of 
liberty.” This is a long and sect 
weapon ; and ofie of those with which 
the Austrians were formerly repulsed. 
Ii is without the least ornament, and 
has no other recommendation than 
that of having been used by one of 
the brave Swiss patriots of the four- 
teenth century. 

During Sunday afternoon the voters 
arrived from all parts of Schwandev, 
and the number being nearly com- 
plete; they procecded next day to the 
plain. There four rows of benches 
were prepared, and these were made 
to form a circle dbout 300 feet in di- 
atieter. The magistrates placed in 
fhe interior circle, the people, com- 
poséd of about 4000 men, all armed, 
déccupied the benches without dis- 
tinction.’ Ft is only out of courtesy 
that they allow the clergy of the can- 
ton to have conveniént seats near the 
magistrates: The president, standing 
and supported by the sword of liberty, 
was in the centre of the circle, with 
the registrar and two officers in their 
mantles in the livery of the canton.— 
Women are not allowed to approach 
the circle; but boys of sixteen have 
a ‘right to bé in the centre, provided 
they do not stand up. ‘This is intended 
as # mark of respect to the assembly, 
as well as the means of not arresting 
the sound of the voices, or hindering 
the speakers from observing the looks 
ofeach other and that of the president. 

Let us imagine, if we possibly can, 
any thing more imposing than this 
spectacle, or more respectable than 
an assembly of freemen, met to dis- 
cuss their mutual interests, setting 
upon the soil that produced them, 
that nourishes them, and which they 
have defended against that yoke of 
domination which so long oppressed 
them; and havitig before them their 

ildren ‘already ‘inspired with the 
nine of liberty, learning, from their 
éxample, to transmit it inviolate to 
theit posterity. What edifice can 
equal the majesty of this valley, pro- 
fected by the natural bulwarks of the 
eduntry, strewed with cottages, and 
eovered with flocks which present to 
these republicans the delights of their 
eduntry, atid excite the love of it in 
their ‘heatts? & was penetrated with 
what | saw, and emilee sufficiently 
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admire the sublime mixture of gran- 
deur and simplicity of which, till then, 
I had not any idea.—Here every thing 
seemed to me to be worthy of the first 
ages of the ancient Romans, and the 
Grecian republics. Such were the vir- 
tuous Gauls and the brave Germans, 
our respectable progenitors. 

Now let us place France on the 
side of Switzerland: let us view these 
simple people assembled to treat upon 
an equal footing with the most mag- 
nificent empire in the world; our 
astonishment will then increase, and 
we shall have before our eyes an 
image of the most singular kind, 
arising from a contrast political and 
moral, one of the most extraordinary 
éver presented by modern history. 

The president opened the business 
by a discourse, in which he laid be- 
fore the Assembly the details of his 
commission, and the reasons which 
induced him to sign the treaty. Fiis 
colleague followed him in a discour.¢ 
fall of nerve. I could not help think- 
ing but that the corrupt Gleris Ger- 
man, in the mouth of this man, had 
a peculiar grace. It certainly pro- 
duced a sensible effect in the various 
shades of sentiment which it excited 
upon the different physiognomies of 
those who heard him. The conduct 
of both these magistrates was, in fine, 
generally applauded. 

The president next proposed the 
ratification which the French ambas- 
sador was waiting for at Soleure.— 
A plurality of votes was necessary to 
decide an object of this importance ; 
but the assembly cried out with one 
voice that it was unnecessary to count 
them; and if there was one citizen 
who was not the friend of the French, 
there was no necessity for his being 
known. The acclamations were then 
redoubled in such a manner, that it 
was not without a little pride tbat I 
explained the cause of it to my English 
companions. A letter was written 
immediately, and sealed by the presi- 
dent and the recorder, in the name 
of the canton. The people ordered 
one of the officers to take the letter 
and proceed with it to Soleure. ‘The 
officer, proud of his office, bowed to 
his fellow-citizens, and departed.— 
The magistrate, my respectable friend, 
embraced me, and’ desired me to in- 
form the French ambassador of what 
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Jd had seen when I went to Soleure ; 
and, eight days after, I had the plea- 
sure of fulfilling this duty. 

After this the Assembly proceeded 
to the nomination of different officers 
of the regency, which is performed 
in this manner: The president nam- 
ing the vacant office, the registrar goes 
round the whole circle writing down 
the names proposed. Every citizen 
is free to propose, but the number of 
those who have a right to an office is 
very small; the same names are re- 
peated by every mouth, and the 
number of persons proposed never 
exceeds a certain pot; the list is 
afterwards handed to the president, 
who offers the candidates alternately 
to the Assembly. The candidates 
approved are those for whom’ the 
greatest number of hands are held up. 
This proceedure is extremely tedious. 
The sitting, which commenced at ten 
in the morning, was not terminated 
till seven in the evening; and was 
then on the point of breaking up, 
when a new affair of a very different 
kind presented itself. 

Two peasants, more than sixty 
years of ave, came to request of the 
assembly a dispensation to marry two 
poor orphans, to whom they promised 
to ensure a decent provision. Many 
spoke for them, when a clergyman 
urged the privileges of the church, 
and made a very learned discourse to 
prove that the jegislature was exceed- 
ing its rights in intermeddling with 
religious affairs. He proposed re- 
ferring the case to the Ecclesiastical 
Consistory: upon this an opposition 
was raised by a simple shepherd, who, 
among the degrees of persons pro- 
hibited from marriage, distinguished 
those who are incapacitated by the 
divine laws from others who are pro- 
hibited from marriage by human laws. 
As to the first, he said the clergy had 
no more right to remove the probi- 
bition than the laity: the second or 
civil prohibitions, he said, might be 
removed by those who had the right 
to impose them, and: to abrogate the 
laws which they had made according 
to circumstances ; that is to say, by 
the civil government. Let it be re- 
collected it ig a shepherd who speaks. 
He concluded by calling upon the 
assembly to decide at once upon these 
matriage dispensations. A pleasant 


fellow (for the Alps produces some 
of this cast) observed, that since these 
twe old men had the furor of matri- 
mony about them, it would be better 
they should indulge themselves ‘at 
their own expense than at the charge 
of others. (Alaugh.) Another ob- 
servation was then made by another 
peasant, that if the laws were just, 
these dispensations were acts of grace; 
but these ought not to be granted but 
under circumstances where great ad- 
vantages might result from not earry- 
ing the law into execution. The mar- 
riage of an old man or two, he said; 
was not of that description: dispen- 
sations todeviate from the usual course 
of the law in such cases, he thought, 
ought not to be attended to, but should 
be reserved for such whose marriages 
might tend to some usefulness'in the 
state. These observations were una- 
nimously applauded, and the two old 
men were sent away without their 
request being granted: however, it 
was determined to establish a new 
Jaw upon this important subject at 
the next meeting: 

This kind of Swiss diet has not that 
regular order that some great assem¢ 
blies have, neither as to its object nor 
as to the time of its sitting: © The re- 
gular assemblies in Switzerland are 
of three kinds:—The first are paro- 
chial, and this is held at Glaris, where 
deputies meet from each parish. 
Each of the protestant parishes, to the 
number of fifteen, send four deputies. 
Glaris, being a mixture of catholics 
and protestants, sends but three. The 
catholics send eight deputies and three: 
supplementary councillors: _ these 
were established by a convention in 
1683, to make up for any mediocrity 
in number. Next to these assemblies 
are those called General, and another 
called the Universal Assembly. This, 
to which is attached the sovereignty 
and the legislative power im their full 
plenitude, are held on; the last Sunday 
in April. The magistrates, however, 
may advance or protract it eightidays, 
though this appears to have been an, 
usurpation. ‘The Geveral Assemblies 
are those of the two religions separate ; 
the -protesiant assembly is hel at 
Schwanden, the catholic's gt Naeffels. 
The epochs of these solemmnities are 
fixed by the two sects; buf, as the 
protestants prefer the Julian calendar, 
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and the catholics hare adopted the 
new style, both assemblies never meet 
on the same day. 


The obstinacy of the protestants of 
Appenzell and Glaris in adhering to 
the old stile is singular ; but it is said 
to have been occasioned by an ancient 
treaty, unfavourable to their sect, 
which obliged them to observe the 
catholic festivals : 
that the catholics adopted the new 
caleudar, which the protestants re- 
fused, for no other reason than that 
they should not be obliged to observe 
this burdensome treaty, in which they 
had neither right nor interest. This 
treaty, made in 1693, notwithstand- 
ing, was the epoch of the separation 
of the councils of the two religions ; 
since. which each sect has tried its 
own criminals: this is a right, how- 
ever, which is very rarely exercised; 
it is very seldom, indeed, that capital 
crimes are committed among these 
happy people, and there is never an 
executioner in the canton. Twenty 
years since there was an execution, 
and an executioner was brought from 
another place. This is a fact, which 
alone is sufficient to justify all that 
can be said of the happiness of this 
nation; for a constitution which can 
thus stifle crime in its birth, ought to 
be hailed with enthusiasm by those 
whose laws are calculated for little 
else than punishment. 


I shall now follow Mr. Coxe to 
Einsiedlin. After having traversed 
the superb country that surrounds this 
famous abbey, and passed the magni- 
ficent avenues that lead to the valley, 
and the spot which offers the astonish- 
ing spectacle of an edifice really im- 
posing, placed in the midst of deserts 
and forests, it is difficult to preserve a 
mode of thinking and viewing things 
with such a critical eye as that of Mr. 
Coxe: the man that can preserve this 
temperature of mind, within sight of 
such a picture as this, without relax- 
ing from the severity of his judgment, 
must have a soul inaccessible to any 
laudable enthusiasm. 

I confess that the sight of this place 
excited no small emotion in me; its 
situation ip the midst of a wild coun- 
try, and in a valley, has something 
particularly striking. lis architecture 
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is beautiful, and the plan of the buihd; 
ing is executed upon a grand scale ; 
nothing can be superior to the steps 
which lead to the platform of the 
edifice, by which a very easy ascent 
is prepared. The body of the church 
is large and well designed, and the 
chapel is consecrated to the miracu- 
lous virgin, the image of which is 
laced in the nave. ‘This sanctuary 
1s carefully defended by a double wall ; 
its intericr would be wrapped in pro- 
found obscurity did not the rays of two 
lamps with difficulty penetrate thro’ 
the darkness. There isa third light, 
which is concealed, and which it 
would be scarcely imagined, throws 
a light upon the face of the Virgin. 
It is impossible to enter this chapel, 
the floor of which is covered with 
prostrate sinners meditating in respect- 
ful silence, and penetrated with the 
happiness of having at length reached 
the object of their desires in the com- 
pletion of their journey, without feel- 
ing a sentiment of awe and respect. 
Viewing this pilgrimage only as phi- 
Josophers, are there no satisfactory 
reflections in considering this place, 
visited by weak and suffering mortals, 
as an asylum, affording succours 
against the diseases of the soul, and 
where such find a haven against the 
storms that torment them,and which, 
though fictitious and imaginary, find 
a sure and so far a precious remedy ? 
Let us sympathise with the weak- 
nesses of humanity, and respect the 
least of its hopes. Let us never blast 
or destroy the innocent comforts of 
any timid or credulous being. They 
merit, more than any other, the care 
and sufferance of philosophy and the 
indulgence of stronger minds. 


A reproach is cast upon indulgences, 
as if they had a direct tendency tode- 
stroy the salutary fear and the effect 
of future punishments, thus encourag- 
ing crimes under the hopes of pardon. 
It seems to me that this kind of rea- 
soning shews but little knowledge of 
the human heart. I believe that the 
offender who repents and gets abso~ 
lution, is not so distant from virtne as 
he who, having no hopes of pardon, 
delivers himself up to black despair. 


[ To be continued, ) 
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MISCELLANEA SELECTA. 


A Minute and inTERESTING Ac- 
count of the InTentor of the 
SERAGLIO at CONSTANTINOPLE. 


{From Clarke’s Travels in Greece, &c.] 


(The natural curiosity which we all feel 
to know the mysterious privacy of a 
place sacred from profane intrusion, 
will Se more than a sufficient apology 
Sor the length of the following ex- 
tract. | 


if so happened, that the gardener 
of the Grand Signior, during our 
residence in Constantinople, was a 
German. This person used to mix 
with the society in Pera, and often 
joined in the evening parties given by 
the different foreign ministers. In 
this manner we became acquainted 
with him; and were invited to his 
apartments within the walls of the 
Seraglio, close to the gates of the 
Sultan’s garden. We were accom- 
panied, during our first visit, by his 
iitimate friend, the secretary and 
chaplain of the Swedish mission ; 
who, but a short time before, had 
succeeded in obtaining a sight of the 
four principal Sultanas and the Sultan 
Mother, in consequence of his fre- 
quert visits to the gardener. They 
were sitting together one morning, 
when the cries of the black eunuchs, 
opening the door of the Charem, 
which communicated with the Se- 
raglio gardens. announced that these 
ladies were going to take the air. In 
order to do this, it was necessary to 
ves the gates adjoining the gardener’ s 
odge ; where an arabat* was station- 
ed to receive. them, in which it was 
usual for them to drive round the 
walks of the Seraglio, within the 
walls of the palace. Upon those oc- 
casions, the black eunuchs examine 
every part of the garden, and run be- 
fore the women, calling out to all 
ersons to avoid approaching or be- 
olding them, under pain of death. 
The gardener, and his friend the 
Swede, instantly closed all the shut- 





* A covered waggon upon four 


wheels, with latticed windows at the 
sides, formed to conceal those who are 
within. It is almost the only species 
ef carriage in use among the Turks. 


ters, and locked the doors. The black 
eunuchs, arriving soon after, and find- 
ing the Jodge shut, supposed the gar- 
dener to be absent. Presently fol- 
lowed the Sultan-Mother, with the 
four principal Sultanas, who were in 
high glee, romping and laughing with 
each other. A small scullery window 
of the gardenex’s lodge looked directly 
towards the gate through which these 
ladies were to pass, and was separated 
from it only by a few yards. Here, 
through two small gimlet holes, bored 
for the purpose, they beheld very dis- 
tinctly the features of the women, 
whom they described as possessing 
extraordinary beauty. Three of the 
four were Georgians, having dark 
complexions and very long dark hair; 
but the fourth was remarkably fair ; 
and her hair, also of singular Jength 
and thickness, was of a flaxen colour : 
neither were their teeth dyed black, 
as those of Turkish women general] 
are. The Swedish gentleman said, 
he was althost sure they suspected 
they were seen, from the address they 
manifested, in displaying their charms, 
and in loitering at the gate. This 
gave him and his friend no small de- 
gree of terror; as they would have 
= for their curiosity with their 
ives, if any such suspicion had entered 
the minds of the black eunuchs. He 
described their dresses as rich a re 
all that can be imagined, ns 
spangled robes, open in front, with 
pantaloons embroidered in gold and 
silver, and covered by a profusion of 
pearls and precious stones, displayed 
their persons to great advantage; but 
were so heavy, as actually to encum- 
ber their motion, and almost to im- 
pede their walking. Their hair hung 
in loose and very thick tresses, on 
each side their checks ; falling quite 
down to the waist, and covering their 
shoulders behind. Those tresses were 
= powdered with diamonds, not 
isplayed according to any studied 
arrangement, but as if carelessly 
scattered, by handfuls, among their 
flowing locks. On the top of their 
heads, and rather leaning to one side, 
they wore, each of them, a small cir- 
cular patch or diadem. Their faces, 
necks, and eyen their breasts, were 
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quite exposed; not one of them hav- 
ing any veil. 

The German gardener, who had 
daily access to different parts of the 
Seraglio, offered to conduct us not 
only over the gardens, but promised, 
if we would come singly, during the 
season of the Ramadan,t+ when the 
guards, being up all night, would be 
_stupefied during the day with sleep 
and intoxication, to undertake the 
greater risk of shewing us the interior 
of the Charem, or apartments of the 
women ; that is to say, of that part of 
it which they inhabit during the 
summer; for they were still in their 
‘ Winter chambers. We readily ac- 
cepted his offer; I only solicited the 
further indulgence of being accom- 
panied by a French artist of the name 
of, Preaux, whose extraordinary 

romptitude in design would enable 
lim to bring away sketches of any 
thing we might find interesting, either 
in the Cherem, or gardens of the 
Seraglio. The apprehenstons of Mon- 
sicur Preaux were, however, so great, 
that it was with the greatest difficulty 
I could prevail. upon him to venture 
ynto the Seraglio ; and he afierwards 
either lost, or secreted, the only draw- 
ings which his fears would allow him 
to make while he was there. 

We left Pera, in a gondola, about 
seven o'clock in the morning; em- 
barking at Tophana, and steering to- 
wards that gate of the Seraglio which 
faces the Bosporus on the south- 
eastern side, where the entrance to 
the Seraglio gardens and the gar- 
dener’s lodge are situated. A Bos- 
tanghy, as a sort of porter, is usually 
seated, with his attendants, within the 
porta]. Upon entering the Seraglio, 
the spectator is struck by a wild and 
confused assemblage of great and in- 
teresiing objects: among the first of 
these are, enormous cypresses, mas- 
sive and lofty masonry, neglected and 
broken sarcophagi, high rising mounds, 





* The Ramadan of the ‘Turks an- 
swers to cur Lenf, as their Bavram 
does to Raster. During the month.of 
the Ramadan, they impose upon them- 
selves the strictest privations 5 avoid- 
Ing even the use of tobacco, from sun- 
tise to sun-set.. ‘They feast all night 
during this sedson, and are therefore 
generally asleep during the day. 
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and a Jong gloomy avenue, leading 
from the gates of the garden between 
the double walls of the Seraglio. This 
gate is the same by which the Sul- 
tanas came out for the airing before 
alluded to; and the gardenér's lodge 
is on the right band of it. The averjue 
extending from it, towards the west, 
offers a broad and beautiful, although 
solitary, walk, to a very considerable 
extent, shut in by high walls on both 
sides. Directly opposite this entrance 
of the Seraglio is a << lofty mound, 
or bank, covered by large trees, and 
traversed by terraces, over which, on 
the top, are walls wifh*turrets.. On 
the right hand, after éntering, are the 
large wooden folding doors of the 
Grand Signor’s gardens ; and near 
them lie many fragments of ancient 
marbles, appropriated to the vilest 
purposes ; among others, a sarcopha- 
gus of one block of marble, covered 
with a simple, though unmeaning 
bas-relief. Entering the gardens by 
the folding doors, a pleasing coup 
d’cci/ of trellis-work and covered walks 
is displayed, more after the taste of 
Holland than that of any other coun- 
try. Various and very despicable 


jets d'eau, straight gravel-walks, and 


‘borders disposed in parallelograms, 
with the exception of a long green- 
house filled with orange-trees, com- 
pose all that appears in the small spot 
which bears the name of the Seraglio 
Gardens.. The view, on entering, is 
down the principal gravel-walk ; and 
all the walks meet at a central point, 
beneath a dome of the satne trellis- 
work by which they are covered, 
Small fountains spout a few quarts of 
water into large shells, or form para- 
chutes over lighted bougies, by the 
sides of the walks. The trellis-work 
is of wood, painted white, and covered 
by jasmine; and this, as it does not 
conceal the artificial frame by which 
it is supported, produces a wretched 
effect. On the outside of the trellis- 
work, appear small parterres, edged 
with box, containing very common 
flowers, and adarned wijh ‘fountains. 
On the right hand, after entering the 
garden, appears the magnificent kiosk, 
which coustitutes the Sultan’s sum- 
mer residence ; and further on is the 
orangery before mentioned, occupying 
the whole extent of the wall on that 
side. Exactly opposite to the garden 
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gates, is the; door:of the Charem, or On the right and left are the private 
palace of the women belonging to the apartmentsof the Sultan and his ladies. 
-Grand Signior;- a buiding not unlike From the centre of the dome is sus- 
one of the»small colleges in-Cam- pended a large lustre, presented ‘by 
-bridge, and inclosing the same sort of the English ambassador. » Above’ the 
cloistered court: One side of this raised platform hangs another lustre 
building extends acrossithe upper ex- of smaller size, but more aut. 
tremity of the garden, so.that the Immediately over the sofas constitut- 
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, »windows look: into. it: Below these ing the’ divan, are mirrors engraved 
‘ witidows are:two small green-houses, with Turkish inscriptions; poetry, 
‘ filled on - ea gyn re ——_ —_ the ee The 
@ number .of Camary-birds... Before sofas are of white satin, : tifiuthy 
~d the Charem videos onthe right embroidered by the women of lfc 
. hand, isa ponderons, ene dare arog Seraglio. " oo” 
: door: and this, creaking on its mas- ee platform, on the left 
= sive hinges; opens 'ta the quadrangle, hand is the-Sultan’s private chamber 
a - cn rene ca gS ee — of — the ae of ve ae is sur- 
1€ fe will keep: this r shut ‘for a rounde y couches: of) ve 
1€ short time; int ordiir tesdesctibe the workmanship. Opposite ta shis efits. 
ar Seraglio garden more minutely ; atid ber, on the other side of the kiosk, *a 
nt afterwards open it, ‘to gratify the rea- door opens tothe apartment in-whieh 
st der’s curiosity, are placed the attendant Sultanas, the 
\a- Still facing the Charem on the left Sultan Mother; or any ladies ‘in resi- 
ed hand, is a paved ascent, leading, dence with the sovereign. This room 
ng through a handsome gilded iron gate, corresponds exactly with the Sultan’s 
by — the lower to - he oe — chamber, omeege at ee oes are 
yu te is a kiosk, whic re- more magnificently embroide . 
hs sertly describe. ” Returning Gargtive A small sthiresee leads from these 
> of Charem to the door by which we first ‘apartments, to two chambers below, 
un- entered, a lofty wall on the right paved with marble, and as cold as any 
ible hand supports a terrace with a few cellar. Here a more numerous as- 
and small parterres: these, at a consider- semblage of women are buried, as it 
ms, able height above the lower garden, were, during the heat of summer. 
sen constitute what is now called the The first is a sort of antechamber to 
om- Upper Garden of the Seraglio; and, the other; by the door of which, in 
spot = within these few years, it was the 3 —_ = the wall, are paced. be 
ao lio only one, ultan’s slippers, of common ow 
+ , 18 Having thus completed the tour of morocco, ma coarse watkceamhid, 
“and this small and insignificant spot of Having entered the marble chambex 
gint, ground, let us now enter the kiosk, immediately below the kiosk,amarble 
ellis- which T first mentioned as the Sultan’s bason presents itself, with a fountain 
ered. summer residence. It is situated on in the centre, containing water to the 
rts of the sea-shore, and commands one of depth of about three inches, and a 
para- the finest views the eye ever beheld, few very small fishes. Answering to 
the of Scutary and the Asiatic coast, the the plaiform mentioned in the de- 
work mouth of the canal, and a moving scription of the kiosk, is another, ex- 
wered cage of ships, gondolas, dolphins, actly of a similar nature, closely lat- 
es not irds, with all the floating pageantry ticed, where the Jadies sit during the 
which of this vast metropolis, such as no season of their residence in this place. 
atched other capital in the world can pretend I was pleased with observing-a few 
rrellis- to exhibit. The kiosk itself, fashion- things they had carelessly left u: 
edg ed after the airy fantastic style of the sofas, and which. characterised 
amon Eastern architecture, presents a spa- their mode of life. Among these wes 
tan —_ v8 Opes, covered by a dome, : . a wrote 
ig the rom which, towards the sea, advances surrounding every side of a room, 7 
isk a raised platform surrounded by win- except) that which contaiys the ep- 
agg dows, and terminated by a divan*. trance. It is: raised about.16 inches 
Hee ; - from the floor. ; W ben a divén.is held, 
sapyitd . The dicén vos sort of .couch, or it means nothing more ve tee c 
cup) sola, common all over the Levant, persons.colbposiag it are (seated, 
on thet UniversAy Mac. Vou. XVIIL r O J aiikees 
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an English writing-box, of black var- 
nished wood, with a sliding cover, and 
tat the drawers — co- 
oured writing- r, i S, per- 
fumed wax, god. ittle b ne of 
embroidered satin, in which their 
dillets-doux are sent, by negro slaves, 
who are both mutes and eunuchs. 
That liqueurs are drunk in these se- 
cluded chambers is evident; for we 
found labels for bottles, neatly cut out 
with scissars, bearing Turkish inscrip- 
tions, with the words ‘‘ Rosog/io,” 
“* Golden Water,” and “ Water of 
Life.” Having now seen every part 
of this building, we returned to the 
garden, by the entrance which ad- 
mitted us to the kiosk. 

Our next and principal object was 
the examination of the Charem ; and, 
as the undertaking was attended with 
danger, we first took care to see that 
the garden was cleared of Bostanghies, 
and other attendants ; as our curiosity, 
if detected, would, beyond all doubt, 
have cost us our lives upon the spot. 
A catastrophe of this nature has been 
already related by Le Bruyn. 

Having inspected every alley and 
corner of the garden, we advanced, 
half-breathless, and on tip-toe, to the 
great wooden door of the passage 
which leads to the inner court of this 
mysterious edifice. We succeeded 
in forcing this open; but the noise of 
its grating hinges, amidst the profound 
silence of the place, went to our very 
hearts. We then entered a small 
quadrangle, exactly resembling that 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, filled 
with weeds. It was divided into two 
parts, one raised above the other; the 
principal side of the coust containing 
an open cloister, supported by.sm 
white narble columns. Every thing 
appeared in a neglected state. The 
women only reside here during sum- 
mer. Their winter apartments may 
be compared to the late Bastile of 
France; and the decoration of these 
apartments is even inferior to that 
which I shall presently describe.— 
From this court, forcing open a small 
‘window near the ground, we climbed 
into’ the building, and alighted upon 
a long range of wooden beds, or 
‘couches, covered by mats, prepared 
for the reception of a hundred slaves : 
these reached the whole extent of a 
‘very long corridor. From hence, 
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ing some narrow passages, the 
oors of which were also matted, we 
came to a staircase leading to the up- 
per apartments. Of such irregular 
and contused architecture, it is ciffi- 
cult to give any adequate description. 
We passed from the lower dormitory 
of the slaves to another above: this 
was divided into two tiefs; so.that 
one half of the numerous attendants 
it was designed to accommodate, slept 
over the other, upon a sort of shelf or 
scaffold near the ceiling. From this 
second corridor we entered into a 
third, a long matted passage: om the 
left of this were small apartments for 
slaves of higher rank ; and upon the 
right, a series of rooms looking: to- 
wards the sea. By continuing along 
this corridor, we at last entered the 
eat Chamber of Audience, in which 
the Sultan Mother receives visits of 
ceremony from the Sultanas and other 
distinguished Jadies of the Charem, 
Nothing can be imagined better suited 
to theatrical representation than this 
chamber; and I regret the loss of the 
very accurate drawing which I caused 
Monsier Preaux.to complete upon the 
Spot. It is exactly such an apartment 
as the best painters of scenic .decora- 
tion would have selected, to afford a 
striking idea of the pomp, the seclu- 
sion, and the magnificence, of the 
Ottoman court. The stage is best 
suited for its: representation; and 
therefore the reader is requested to. 
have the stage in his imagination’ 
while it is described. It was sur- 
rounded with enormous mitrors, the 
costly donations cf Infidel Kings, as 
they are styled by the present 
sors. * These mirrors the women of 
the Seraglio sometimes break in their 
frolics*. At the upper end is the 





* The mischief done in this way, by 
the Grand Signioi’s women, is so great, 
that some of the most costly articles 
of furniture are removed, when they 
come from their winter apartments to 
this palace. Among the number, was 
the large coloured lustre given 
Earl of Elgin: this ee 8 ] 
during their absence ; om even then 
by a common rope. We saw it iarthis 
state. The offending ladies, when 
detected, are whip by the blaek 
eunuchs,whom it is their chief amvus¢- 
ment to elude and to ridicule. 
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throne, a.sort’of cage, in which the 
Sultana sits, surrounded by latticed 
blinds; for,even here her person. is 
held too sacred to’be exposed to the 
common, observation ,of slaves and 
females of the Charem. A lofty flight 
of broad steps, covered with crimson 
cloth, leads to this cage, as to a throne. 
Immediately in front of it are two 
burnished chairs of state, covered 
with crimson velvet and gold, one on 
each side the entrance. To the right 
and left of the throne, and upon a 
level with it, are the sleeping apart- 
ments of the Sultan Mother, and her 
principal females in waiting. The 
external windows of the throne are 
all latticed: on one side they look 
towards the sea, and on the other into 
the quadrangle of the Charem; the 
chamber itself occupying the whole 
breadth of the building, on the side 
of the quadrargle into which it looks. 
The area below the latticed throne, 
or the front of the stage (to follow the 
idea before proposed), is set apart for 
attendants, for the dancers, for actors, 
music, refreshments, and whatsoever 
is brought into the Charem for the 
amusement of the court. This place 
is covered with Persian mats; but 
these are removed when the Sultana 
is here, and the richest carpets sub- 
stituted in their place. 

Beyond the great Chamber of Au- 
dience is the Assembly Room of the 
Sultan, when he is in the Charem. 

ere we observed the magnificent 
lustre before mentioned. ‘The Sultan 
sometimes visits this chamber during 
the winter, to music, and to 
amuse himself with his favourites, 
It is surrounded by mirrors. The 
other ornaments display that strange 
mixture of ye meres and wretch- 
edness which characterise all the state 
chambers of Turkish grandees.— 
Leaving the Assembly Room by the 
same door through which we entered, 
and continuing along the passage, as 
before, which runs parallel to’ the 
sea-shore, we at length reached, what 
might be termed the Sunctum Sanc- 
torum of this Paphian temple, the 
Baths of the Sultan Mother and the 
four principal Suitanas. These are 
small, but very elegant, constructed 
of white marble, and lighted by 
ground glass above. At the upper end 
is @ raised sudatory and bath for the 


Sultan Mother, concealed by lattice- 
work from the rest of the apartment. 
Fountains play constantly into the 
floor of this bath, from all its sides ; 
and every degree of refined luxury 
has been added to the work, which a 
people, of all others best versed in the 
ceremonies of the bath, have been 
capable of inventing or requiring. — 

ving the bath, and returning 
along the passage by which we came, 
we entered what is called the Cham- 
ber of Repose. Nothing need be said 
of it, except that it commands the 
finest view anywhere afforded from 
this point of the Seraglio. It forms a 
part of the building well known to 
strangers, from the circumstance of 
its being supported, towards the sea, 
by twelve’ columns of that beautiful 
and rare breccia, the viride Lacede@- 
monium of Pliny*, called by Italians 
Il verde antico. These columns are 
of the finest quality ever seen; and 
each of them consists of one entire 
stone. ‘The two interior pillars are 
of green Egyptian breccia, more beau- 
tiful than any specimen of the kind 
existing. 

We now proceeded to that part of 
the Charem which looks into the Se- 
raglio garden, and entered a large 
apartment, called Chalved Yiertay, 
or, as the French would express it, 
Salle de promenade. Here the other 
ladies of the Charem entertain them- 
selves, by hearing and seeing come- 
dies, farcical representations, dances, 
and music. We found it in the state 
of an old lumber-room. Large dusty 
pier-glasses, in heavy gilded frames, 
neglected and broken, stood, like the 
Vicar of Wakefield's Sees Pease, 
leaning against the wall, the whole 
length of one side of the room. Old 
furniture; shabby bureaus of the 
worst English work, made of oak, 
walnut, or mahogany; inlaid broken 
cabinets ; scattered fragments of chan- 
deliers ; scraps of paper, silk rags, and 
empty confectionary boxes; were the 
only objects in this part of the place. 

‘rom this room we descended into 
the court of the Charem ; and, havin 
crossed it, ascended, by a flight 
steps, to an upper parterre, for the 





* * Pretiosissimi quidem generis, 
cunctisque hilarius.” Net.’ Hist. lib. 
“xxXxvi C.7. 
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poses of examining a part of the 
vuildiag appropriated to the inferior 
ladies of the Seraglio. finding it ex- 
actly upon the plan of the rest, only 
worse. furnished, and in a more 
wretehed state, we returned, to quit 
the Charem entirely, and effect our 
retreat to the garden. The reader 
may imagine ovr consternation, on 
finding that the great door was closed 
upon us, and that we were locked in. 
Listening, to ascertain if any one was 
stirring, we discovered that a slave 
had , entered to feed some turkeys, 
who were gobbling and a a 
great adise at a small distance. We 
profited by their tumult, to force back 
the hage lock of the gate witha large 
stone, whieh fortunztely yielded to 
our blows, and we made our escape. 
We now quitted the lower garden 
of the Seraglio, and ascended, by a 
paved read, towards the Chamler of 
the Garden of Hyacinths. This pro- 
mised tobe interesting, as we were 
told the Sultan passed almost all his 
private hours in that apartment; and 
the view, of it might make us ac- 
qua‘nted with occupations and amuse- 
ments, which characterize the man, 
diveste] of the outward parade of the 
Sultan. We presently turned from 
the paved ascent, towards the right, 
and entered a small garden, laid out 
into very neat oblong borders, edged 
with porcelain, or Dutch tiles. Here 
no plant is suffered to grow,except the 
hyacinth; whence the name of this 
garden, and the chamber it contains. 
—We examined this apartment, by 
looking through a window. Nothing 
can be more magnificent. Three sides 
of it were surrounded by a divan, the 
cushions and pillews of which were 
of black embroidered satin. Opposite 
the windows of the chamber was a 
fire-place, after the ordinary European 
fashion; and on each side of this, a 
door covered with hangings of crim- 
son cloth. Between each of these 
doors and the fire-place appeared a 
glass-case, containing the Sultan's 
private library; every volume being 
ia manuscript, and upon shelves, one 
above the other, and the title of each 
beok written upon the edges of its 
leaves. From the ceiling of the room, 
whieh was of Surnnbal old, oppo- 
site each of the doors, and also oppo- 
eite to the fire-place, hung three gilt 
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cages, containing small ficures of ar- 
tificial birds: these sung by “mecha- 
nism. In the centre ofthe room 
stood an enormous’ gilt ‘brazier, bup- 
ported, in an ewer, by'four massive 
claws, like vessels seed ulidér®side- 
boards in England. Opposite to the 
entrance, on one side ‘of the apart. 
ment, was a raised bench, crossing a 
door, on which were ‘placed ‘atieni+ 
broidered napkin, a-vase, and ‘bason),’ 
for washing: the beard and Shands. 
Over this bench, upon the wall, was 
suspended the large "embrdidered 
porte-feuille, worked with silver ; 
thread on yellow leather, whith is 
carried in procession when the Sultan 
= to mosque, or elsewhere in pubs: 
1c, to contain the petitions presented 
by his subjects. In.a nook’ close to 
the door was also a pair of yellow 
boots ; and on the bench, by the ewer, 
a pair of slippers of the same materials. 
These are placed :at) the entranceof 
every apartment frequented ‘by the 
Sultan. The floor was covered with 
Gobelins tapestry; and the ceiling,: 
as betore stated, magnificently gilded 
and burnished. Groupes of arms, 
such as pistols, sabres, and poignards, 
were disposed, with very. singular 
taste and effect, on the different-corti+ 
partments of the walls; the-hatidles 
and scabbards of which were covered 
with diaménds of very large size: 
these, as they glittered around, gave 
a most gorgeous effect to the oplen, 
dour of this sumptuous chamber. 
We had scarce ended our survey of 
this costly scene, when, to our great 
dismay, a Bostanghy made his appear- 
ance within the apartment; but, for- 
tunately for us, his head was turted 
from the window, and. we immi¢di- 
ately sunk below it, creeping ‘upon 
our hands and knees, until we 
clear of the Garden of Hyacinths:—~ 
Thence ,ascending to the oe walks, 
we passed-an aviary of nightingales. 
The walks im the ee garden are 
ee small, in wretched condition, 
and laid out m worse taste than the 
fore-court of a Dutchman's house in 
the suburbs of the Hagae. Small as 
they are, they constituted, until Jate- 
ly, the whole of the Seraglio gardens 
near the sea; and from them may be 
seen the whole prospect of the en- 
trance tothe canal, and the opposite 
coast of Scutary. Here, anold kidsk, 
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is seen a veryordinary marble slab, 
supported ou iron cramps: this, never- 
theless, was a present trom Charles 
the Twelfth of. Sweden. It is pre- 
cisely the sort of sideboard seen in the 
lowest inns of England; and, while 
it may be said no person would pay 
half the amount of its freight to send 
it back again, it shews the nature of 
the presents then made to the Porte 
by foreign princes. From these for- 
mal parterres we descended to the gar- 
dener’s lodge, and left the gardens by 
the gate through which we entered. 

I never stould have offered so co- 
pious a detail of the scenery of this 
remarkable place, if I did not believe 
that an account of the interior of the 
Seraglio would be satisfactory, from 
the secluded nature of the objeets to 
which it bears reference, and the little 
probability there is of so favourable 
an opportunity being again granted, 
to any traveller, for its investigation. 
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Letter IIE. 


Richmond, Sept. 15. 
ba inquire into the state of your 
favourite art in Virginia. Elo- 
quence, my dear S———, has few 
successful votaries here: I mean elo- 
qa of the highest order; such as 
that to which, not only the bosom of 
your friend, but the feelings of the 
whole British nation, bore evidence, 
im listening to the charge of the Be- 
ms in the prosecution of Warren 
astings. ‘ 

In the national and state legislatures, 
as well as at the various bars in the 
United States, I have heard great vo- 
lubility, much good senge,‘and some 
random touches of tlhe pathetic; but 
in the same bodies, I have heard a far 
greater proportion of puerile ‘rant, or 
tedious and disgusting inanity. Three 
remarks are true as to almost all their 
orators. First, they have nota suffi- 
cient fund of general knowledge ; 
secondly, they have not the habit of 
close and solid thinking; thirdly,’ 
they do not aspire at original orna- 
ments.—From these three defects it 
most generally results, that although 

Y pour out, easily enough a torrent 


Of words, yet these are destitute of 


the light of erudition, the practical 
utility of just and copious thought, or 
those nove) and beautiful allusions 
and emibellishments, with which the 
very scenery of the country is so 
highly Cedculated to inspire them. 

The truth is, my dear $ , that 
this scarcity of genuine and sublime 
eloquence is not confined to the Uni- 
ted States; instances of it in any-ci- 
vilised country have always been rare 
indeed, -Mr. Blair is certainly correct 
in the opinion, that a state of nature 
is most favourable to the higher ef- 
forts of the imagination, and the more 
unrestrained and noble raptures of 
the heart. Civilisation, wherever it 
has gained ground, has interwoven 
with society a. habit of artificial and 
elaborate decoram, which mixes in 
every operation of life, deters the fan- 
cy from every bold enterprise, and 
buries nature under a load of hypo- 
critical ceremonies.. A man, there « 
fore, in order -to be eloquent, has ‘to 
forget the habits in which he has 
been educated; and never will he 
touch his audience so exquisitely as 
when he goes back to the primitive 
simplicity of the patriarchal age. 

I have said that instances of genuine 
and sublime eloquence have always 
been rare in every civilised country. 
It is true that Tally and Pliny the 
younger have, in their epistles, re- 
presented Rome, in their respective 
days, as swarming with orators of the 
first class: yet, from the specimens 
which they themselves have left ns, 
I am Jed to entertain a very humble 
opinion of ancient eloquence. 

Demosthenes wé- know has pro- 
nounced, not the chief, but the sole 
merit of an orator to consist in de/z- 
very, or, a3 Lord-Vertlam translates 
it, in action; and, although IT know 
that the world would proscribe it as 
a-literary heresy, 1 cannot help be- 
lieving Tully’s merit to have been 
principally of that kind. For my 
own part, [ confess very frankly; that 
I have never met with any thmg of 
his-which has, according to my taste, 
deserved the name of superior elo- 
quence. His style, indeed, is pure, 
polished, ssparkling, full and sono- 
rous; and perhaps deserves all the 
éencomiums which have been bestow- 
ed on it. But an oration, certainly, 
ne more deserves the title of superior 
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eloquence, because its style is orna- 
mented, than the figure of an Apollo 
would deserve the epithet of elegant, 
ruerely from the superior texture and 
tlow of the drapery. In reading an 
oration, it is the mind to which JI 
look. It is the expanse and richness 
at the conception itself which 1 re- 
gard, and not the glittering tinsel 
wherein it may be attired. Tully's 
orations, examined in this spirit, have, 
with me, sunk far below the grade at 
which we have been taught to fix 
them. 

It is true, that at school, I learned, 
like the rest of the world, to lisp 
*‘Cicero the orator:” but when I 
grew up and began to judge for my- 
self, I opened his volumes again, and 
tooked in vain for that sublimity of 
conception which fills and astovishes 
the mind; that simple pathos which 
finds such a sweet welcome in every 
breast; or that resistless enthusiasm 
of unaffected passion which takes the 
heart by storm. On the contrary, let 
me confess to you, that, whatever 
may be the cause, to me he seemed 
cold aud vapid, and uninteresting and 
Uresome: not only destitute of that 
compulsive energy of thought which 
we look for in a great man, but even 


void of the strong, rich, and varied 
colouring of a superior fancy. His 
masterpiece of composition, his work 
De Oratore, is, in my judgment, ex- 
tremely light and unsubstantial ; and 
in truth is little more than a tissue of 


rhapsodies, assailing the ear indeed 
with pleasant sounds, but leaving few 
clear and useful traces on the mind. 
Plutarch speaks of his person as ail 
grace, his veice as perfect music, his 
look aud gesture as all alive, striking, 
dignified, and peculiarly impressive ; 
and 1 incline to the opinion, that to 
these theatrical advantages, connected 
with the just reliance which the Ro- 
mans had in his patriotism and good 
judgment, their strong interest in the 
subjects discussed by bim, and their 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
idiom of his language, his fame, while 
living arose; and that it has been, 
since, propagated by the schools 
on accornt of the classic purity and 
elegance of his style. 

Many of these remarks are, in my 
opinion, equally applicable to Demas- 
thenes. e deserves, indeed, the 
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distinction of having more fire and 
less smoke than Tally. But. in the 
majestic march of the mind, in force 
of thought, and splendour of imagery, 
I think both the orators of Greece 
and Rome eclipsed by mere. than one 
person within his majest y's dominions. 

Heavens! bow shoukd I be anathe- 
matised and excommunicated by eve- 
ry pedagogue in Great Britain, if 
these remarks were made public!— 
Spirits of Car and of Ascham! have 
mercy upon me! Woe betide the 
hand that plucks the wizard beard of 
hoary error! From lisping infancy to 
stooping age, the reproaches, the 
curses of the world shall be upon it! 
—But to you, my dearest S——, my 
friend, my preceptor, to you I dis- 
close my opinions with the same free- 
dom, aud for the same purpose, that 
I would expose my wounds to a sur- 
geon. ‘To you it is peculiarly proper 
that | should make my ap on this 
subject; for when eloquence is the 
theme, your name is not far off. 

Tell me, then, you who are capa- 
ble of doing it, what is this divine 
eloquence? What the charm by 
which the orator binds the senses of 
his audience; by which he attunes, 
and touches, and sweeps the human 
lyre, with the resistless sway and 
master-hand of a ‘Timotheus? Is 
not the whole mystery comprehended 
in one word—sympathy? I mean not 
merely that tender passion which 
quavers the lip and fills the eye of the 
babe when he looks on the.sorrows 
and tears of another; but that still 
more delicate and subtile quality, by 
which we passively caich the very 
colours, momentum, and strength of 
the mind, to whose operations we 
are attending ; which converts every 
speaker to whom we listen into a 
Procrustes, and enabies him, for the 
moment, to stretch or lop our facul- 
ties to fit the standard of his own 
niind. 

This is a very curious subject. I 
am sometimes half inclined to adopt 
the notiop stated by our great Bacon 
in-his orig i -1 and masterly treatise om 
the advar » nent of Jearning. ‘‘ Fas- 
cination,” says he, ‘*is the power and 
act of imagination intensive upon 
other bodies than the body of the 
imaginant; wherein the school of 
Paracelsus and the disciples of pre- 
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tended natural magic have been so 
intemperate, as that they have exalted 
the power of the imagination to be 
much one with the power of miracle- 
working faith: others that draw 
nearer to probability, calling to their 
view the secret passages of things, 
and especially of the contagion that 
passeth from body to body, do con- 
ceive it should likewise be agreeable 
to nature, that there should be some 
transmissions and operations from 
spirit to spirit, without the mediation 
of the senses: whence the conceits 
have grown, now almost made civil, 
of the mastering spirit, and the force 
of confidence, and the like.” This 
notion is further explained in_ his 
Sylva Sylvaruam, wherein he tells a 
story of an Egyptian soothsayer, who 
made Mark Antony believe, that his 
genius, which was otherwise brave 
and confident, was, in the presence 
of Octavianus Czsar, poor and cow- 
ardly : and therefore he advised him 
to absent himself as much. as he 
could and remove far from him. It 
turned out, however, that this sooth- 
sayer was suborned by Cleopatra, 
who wished Antony’s company in 


Egypt. 

Yet, if there be not something of 
this secret intercourse from spint to 
spirit, how does it happen that one 
speaker shall gradually invade and 
benumb all the faculties of my soul 
as if I were handling 2 torpedo; while 
another sha!l awaken and arouse me, 
like the clangor of the martial truam- 

t? How does it happen that the 
first shall infuse his poor spirit into 
my system, lethargise my native in- 
tellects, and bring down my powers 
exactly to the level of his own? or 
that the last shall descend upon me 
like an angel of light, breathe new 
energies into my frame, dilate my 
soul with his own intelligence, exalt 
me into a new and nobler region of 
thought, snatch me from the earth at 

leasure, and wrap me to the seventh 


neaven? And,-what is still more’ 


wonderful, how does it happen that 
these different effects endure so tong 
after the agency of the speaker has 
ceased ; ;insomuch, that if. § sit down 
. any reaper yar after list- 
ning to the first speaker, my per- 
formance.shall be veniiy conn of 
me, and the-numb-fish visible and 


tangible in every sentence? whereas, 
if Ienter on ahe same amusement, 
after having attended to the Jast- 
mentioned orator, I shall be astonish- 
ed at the elevation and vigour of my 
own thoughts; and if 1 meet, acci- 
dentally, with the same production, 
a month or two afterwards, when m¥¢ 
mind has lost. the inspiration, shall 
scarcely recognise it for my own 
work ! 

Whence is all this? To me it 
would seem that it must proceed 
either from the subtile commerce be- 
tween the spirits of men, which Lord 
Verulam notices, and which enables 
the speaker, thereby, to identify his 
hearer with himself; or else that the 
mind of man possesses, independently 
of any volition on the part of its pro- 
prietor, a species of pupillary faculty 
of dilating and contracting itself, in 
proportion to the pencil of the rays 
of light which the speaker throws 
upon it; which dilatation or contrac- 
tion, as in the case of the eye, cannot 
be immediately and abruptly altered. 

Whatever may be the solution, the 
fact, I think, is certainly as T have 
stated it: and it-is remarkable that 
the same effect is produced, though 
ee p in a Jess degree, by perusing 


oks into which different degrees ot 


spirit and genius have been infused. 
I am acquainted with a gentleman 
who never sits down to_a composi- 
tion, wherein he wishes to shine, with- 
Gut previously reading, with intense 
application, half a dozen pages. of his 
favourite Bolingbroke. Having taken 
the character and impulse of that 
writer's mind, he declares that he feels 
his pen_to flow with a spirit not his 
own; and that, if in the course of his 
work his powers begin to languish, 
he finds it easy to revive and charge 
them afresh from. the «same never- 
failing source. ; 

. fthese things.be.not visionary, it 
becomes important to a man, for a 
new. reason, what books he reads, 
and what company he keeps; since, 


.according to Lord Verulam’s notion, 
an influx of the spirits of others may 


changé the ,native character of his 
heart and understanding before he is 
aware of it;. or, according to ihe 
other suggestion, he may so habitu- 
ally cqntract the pupil of his mind as 
to be disqualified for the comprehen- 
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sion of a great subject, and fit only 
for microscopic observations. Where- 
as, by keeping the company, and read- 
ing the works of men ef magnani- 
mity and genius only, he-may receive 
their qualities by subtile transmission, 
and, eventually, get the eye, the ar- 
dour, and the enterprise of an eagle. 

But whither am I wandering?— 
Permit me to return, Acdmitting the 
correctness of the principles formerly 
mentioned, it would seem to be a fair 
eonclusion, that whenever an .orator 
wishes to know what effect he has 
wrought on his audience, he should 
coolly and conscientiously propound 
to himself this question: Have I my- 
self, throughout my oration, felt 
those clear and cogent convictions of 
judgment, and that pure and exalted 
tire of the soul, with which ] wished 
to inspire others? For, he may rely 
on it, that he can no more impart (or 
to use Bacon's word, transmit) con- 
victions and sensations whicl: be him- 
self has not, at the time, sincerely 
felt, than ‘he can convey a clear title 
to property in which he himself has 
no title. 

This leads me to remark a defect 
which I have noticed more than once 
in this country. Followiny: up too 
closely the cold conceit of the Roman 
division of an oration, the speakers 
set aside a particular part of their dis- 
course, usually the peroration, in 
which they take it into their heads 
that they will be pathetic. Accord- 
ingly, when they reach this part, 
whether it be prompted by the feel- 
ings or not, a mighty bustle com- 
mences. The speaker pricks up his 
ears, erects his chest, tosses his arms 
with hysterical vehemence, and says 
every thing which lie supposes ought 
to affect his hearers; but it 4s al! in 
vain: for it is obvious that every 
thing he says is prompted by the 
head; and, however it may displa 
his ingenuity and fertility, however it 
may appeal to’ the admiration of his 
hearers, it will never strike deeper. 
The hearts of the audience will refuse 
all commerce except with the heart 
of the speaker; nor, in this com- 
merce is it possible by any disguise, 
however artful, to impose false ware 
on them. However the speaker may 
Jabour to seem to feel, however nesr 
he may approach to the appearance 
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of the reality, the heart nevertheless 
possesses a kee unerring sense, 
which never fails to detect the im- 
posture. It would seem as if the 
heart of man stamps a secret mark 
on all its effusions, which alone can 
give them currency, and which no 
ingenuity, however adroit, can suc- 
cessfully counterfeit. 

I have been not a little diverted 
here in listening to some fine orators, 
who deal almost entirely in this pa- 
thos of the head. They practise the 
start, the pause—make an immense 
parade of attitudes and gestures, and 
seem to imagine themselves piercing 
the heart with a thousand wounds : 
the heart all the time developing 
every trick. that is played to cajole 
her, and, sitting serene and composed, 
looks on and smiles. at the ridicalous 

ageant as it passes! 

Nothing can, in my opinion, be 
more ill-judged in an orator, than to 
indulge himself in this idle artificial 
parade. It is particularly unfortunate 
in an exordium. It is as much as to 
say caveat auditor; and for my own 
part, the moment I see an orator rise 
with this menacing majesty, assume 
a look of solemn wisdom, stretch 
forth his right arm Jike the rudens 
dexter of Jove, and heer him open 
his throat in deep and tragic tone, I 
fee] myself involuntarily braced and 
in an attitude of defence, as if I were 
going to take a bout with Mendoza. 

The Virginians boast of an orator 
of nature, whose manner was the re- 
verse of all this, and he is the onl 
orator of whom they do boast with 
much emphasis. I mean the cele- 
brated Patrick Henry, whom I regret 
that I came to this country too late 
to see. I cannot, indeed, easily for- 
give him, even in the grave, bis per- 
sonal instrumentality in separating 
these fair colonies from Great Britain; 
yet I dare not withhold from the 
memory of his talents the tribute of 
respect to which they are so justly 
entitled. 

I am foid that bis general appear- 
ance and manners were those of a 
plain farmer or planter of the back 
country ; that in this character he al- 
ways entered on the exordium of an 
oration: disqualifying himself with 


looks and expressions of humility 60 | 
lowly and unassuming, as threw | 
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every heart off its*guard, and induced 
his audience to listen to him with the 
same easy openness with which they 
would converse with an honest neigh- 
bour: but, by and by, when it was 
little expected, he would take a flight 
so high, and blaze with a splendour 
so heavenly, as filled them with a 
kind of religious awe, and. gave him 
the force and authority of a prophet. 

You remember this was the man- 
ner of Ulysses; commencing with 
the look depressed, and_ hesitating 
voice. Yet I dare say Mr. Henry 
was directed to it, not by the example 
of Ulysses, of which it is very pro- 
bable, that, at the commencement of 
his career, at least, he was entirely 
ignorant; but either that it was the 
genuine, trembling diffidence, with- 
out which, if Tully may be believed, 
a great orator never rises; or else that 
he was. prompted to it by his own 
sound judgment, and’ his intimate 
knowledge of the human heart. 

I have seen the skeletons of some 
of his orations. The periods and 
their. members are short, quick, eager, 
palpitating, and are manifestly the 
extemporaneous effusions of a mind 
deeply convinced, and a heart in- 
flamed with zeal for the propagation 
of those convictions. ‘They afford, 
however, a very inadequate sample 
of his talents: the stenographer hav- 
ing never attempted to follow him, 
when he arose in the strength and 
awful majesty of his genius. 

I am not a little surprised to find 
eloquence of this high order so negli- 
gently cultivated in the United States. 

onsidering what a very powerful 
engine it is in a republic, and how 
peculiarly favourable to its culture 
the climate of republics has been al- 
ways found, I expected to have seen 
in America more votaries to Mercur 
than even to Plutus. Indeed, it 
would be so sure a road both to 
wealth and honours, that if I coveted 
either, and were an American, I 
would bend all my powers to its ac- 
quirement, and try whether I could 
not succeed as well as Demosthenes 
in vanquishing natural imperfections. 
Ah! my dear S——, were you a citi- 
zen of thiscountry! You, under the 
influence of whose voice a parliament 
of Great Britain bas trembled and 
shuddered, while her refined and en- 
@oriversaL Mae, Vox. XVIII. 


lightened galleries have wept and 
fainted in the éxcess of fee ing 
what might you not accomplish ? 
But, for the honour of my country, 
I am much better pleased that you 
are a Briton. 

On the subject of Virginian elo- 
quence you shall hear further from 
me.. In the mean time, adieu, my 
S , my friend, my father! 





To the Editor of the Virginia’ Argus. 
Sir, 


As the theory of the earth derives 
importance from its dignity, if not 
from its utility, and has of late years 
given birth to many ingenious specu-~ 
lations, I shall offer no apology. for 
troubling you with the following re- 
marks, which were suggested by an 
essay in last Wednesday's Argus, in- 
titled “‘ The British Spy.” 

Sea shells and other marine produc- 
tions, differing in no respect from 
those which now exist in their native 
element, have been found in every 
explored part.of the globe. They are 
found, too, in the highest as well as in 
the lowest situations; on the loftiest 
mountains of Europe, and the still 
loftier Andes of South America. To 
go no further from bome, our own 
Allegany abounds with ther. How 
were these substances Separated from 
their parent ocean? Do they still re- 
main in their primitive beds? and has 
the water deserted them, or have they 
deserted the water? These questions, 
difterently answered, give rise to dif- 
ferent theories. 

Among these theories, that of the 
Count de Buffon stands conspicuous. 
Adorned with all the graces of style, 
and borrowing a lustre from his other 
splendid productions, it bas long had 
its full share of admirers. After ex- 
hibiting new proofs of a iormer sub- 
mersion, in which he discovers great 
ingewuity, and is certainly éntitled 
to great praise, he proceeds to account 
for the earth in ity present form, by a 
natural operation of the ocean which 
covered it. This hypothesis, which 
the British Spy has partially adopted, 
is liable to many objections, which, to 
me at least, are insuperable. d will 
briefly notice some of the most ob- 
vious, 

Although alluvion may account for 
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small accessions of soil nearly on a 
level with the ocean, it cannot explain 
the formation of mountains. It is 
contrary to all the known laws of na- 
ture to suppose that a fluid could lift, 
so far above its own level, bodies 
many times heavier than itself. 

Again, if the ocean, as Buffon mnain- 
tains, have a tendency to wear away 
all points and eminences over which 
it passes, it would exert this tendency 
on the mountains itself had formed ; 
or rather, it would prevent their for- 
mation. It is surely inconsistent to 
suppose the ocean would produce 
mountains, and at the same time wear 
away those that already existed. In- 
deed, the author himself seemed to 
be aware of the invincible objections 
to this part of his theory, and endea- 
vours to evade their force by sinking 
a part of the earth, in the cavity occa- 
sioned by which the superfluous wa- 
ters find a sufficient receptacle; thus 
abandoning the agency of alluvion, 
and adopting a new and totally differ- 
ent hypothesis. 

But while marine substances are 
found far above their proper element, 
vegetable bodies are often found far 
below the seat of their production. In 
Europe they often meet with wood, at 
great depths of the earth, in a state of 


perfect preservation, and in sinking 
wells in this country, trunks of trees 
frequently obstruct the progress of the 


work. A Mr. Peters, of Harrison 
county, not long since met with pieces 
of pine twenty feet below the surface, 
on a hill of considerable elevation, 
and at a distance from any water- 
course. In this town, leaves, believed 
to be those of the hazle, were found 
mingled with marine productions. 
These vegetable matters must have 
been once exposed to air, heat, and 
light, to have attained the state in 
which they were found; and the same 
exposure would have afterwards caused 
their decay, unless their interment 
had been sudden and complete.— 
Bones, shells, and other extraneous 
substances are often found bedded in 
marble and other hard bodies ; and I 
myself have seen a specimen of those 
human bones, which in the fortifica- 
tions of Gibraltar are often found in- 
corporated with the solid rock. What 
less than some great throe of nature, 
or some mighty agent, now dormant 
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and unknown, could have produced 
the general bouleversement which these 
appearances indicate? 

But the hypothetical reasoning of 
Monsieur de Buffon is founded on a 
fact no less hypothetical. The argu- 
ments in favour of a general current 
to the west are, I confess, very cogent, 
and would be convincing but for the 
following difficulties :— 

1. If the operation of the sun and 
moon, in producing alternate eleva- 
tions and depressions of the ocean, 
produce also a current, the force of 
this current will be in proportion to 
the mass of water thus raised and de- 
pressed. Now, contrary to the asser- 
tion of Buffon, the tides are highest 
in high latitudes, and gradually di- 
minish towards the equator, where [ 
believe they hardly exceed a foot. 
By the observations of Captain Cook, 
the same difference exists in the Paci- 
fic ocean as was long known in the 
Atlantic. If then there be a general 
current to the west, it should be 
strongest in high latitudes, and weak- 
est under the line. But the contrary 
is the fact. No general current to 
the west is found without the tropics, 
and that which prevails irregularly 
between them is usually and ration- 
ally ascribed to the trade winds. 

2. If this supposed current existed, 
its effect would be readily perceived 
by our navigators in the difference of 
their passages to and from Europe; 
but, the one before referred to ex- 
cepted, they meet with nothing of the 
kind. A current, at the rate of one 
mile an hour, would make a differ- 
ence of near two thousand miles be- 
tween an ordinary voyage to and from 
Europe. 

8. By actual observations, detailed 
in the second volume of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, the prevailing 
currents about some islands in the 
Atlantic ocean are to the east. At 
Owhyhee, which lies within the tro- 
pics, and nearly in the middle of the 
Pacific ocean, Captain Cook observed 
the current to set, without any regu- 
larity, sometimes to the west, and 
sometimes to the east. 

4. But one argument may be deem- 
ed conclusive. The air is a fluid at 
least as sensible to the gravitating 
power of the planets as the ocean, and, 
like that, must also have its tides. 14 
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on the one hand, the tides of the air 
are moré liable to be disturbed by its 
comprehensibility, by partial rarefac- 
tion or condensation, its obstacles, on 
the other hand, to a free motion round 
the earth are comparatively inconsi- 
derable. Its course is somewhat im- 
peded, but never arrested. If then 
such a general law existed, as is con- 
tended for, there would be either a 
steady east wind, or greater flow of 
air, from that quarter than from the 
west in every climate of the globe.— 
But this is the case only between the 
tropics; and the prevalence of the 
east wind in that region has been al- 
most universally ascribed to rarefac- 
tion by heat, since no other solution 
can account for the sea and land 
breezes, monsoons, and other pheno- 
mena of those climates. 

From these considerations, I am dis- 
posed to think that there is no uni- 
form current to the west, or that it is 
too inconsiderable to have any effect 
on the figure of the earth. Admitting 
the existence of a general current, it 
may be merely superficial. Currents, 
whose force gradually diminishes from 
the surface downwards, are known to 
exist; and the practice of seamen, 
when they wish *‘ to try the current,” 
is evidently founded on the belief 
that they do not extend to great 
depths. The accession of water by 
the tides is too small to require a ge- 
neral movement of the ocean to its 
bottom. 

In weighing the probability of a 
general current to the west, [ have 
confined myself to the operation of 
the tides, as the mere motion of the 
earth, either in its orbit or on its 
axis, can have no possible effect this 
way. This motion is communicated 
to every part of the earth, whether 
solid or fluid; and while it continues 
equable they are both affected alike, 
and their relative situations remain 
the same. So well established a prin- 
ciple must have been contested by 
the British Spy through mere inad- 
vertence. 

If, after all that has been said,argu- 
ments in favour of a current from the 
surface to the bottom he deemed con- 
clusive, it is worth while to inquire 
into its probable effects. 

The British Spy supposes that this 
general cwrrent enlarges both the 
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eastern and western coasts of conti- 
nents, in which hypothesis he differs 
less from Buffon than that elegant 
but fanciful theorist differs from him- 
self: for, in his theory on the forma- 
tion of the planets, he advances that 
the ocean is continually wearing away 
the eastern coasts, and by a process, 
which he does not even hint at, en- 
larging the western, and that Asia is 
an older country than Europe. But 
in a subsequent work, his Epochs, he 
maintains the direct reverse, and 
mentions the abruptness of the west- 
ern, and the greater number of islands 
of the eastern coasts, as evidences that 
the former have been abraded by the 
ocean. 

But I find neicher reasoning nor fact 
to warrant either of these conclusions. 
It has been observed that a shore 
forms a convex outline where it gains 
on the ocean, and a concave where it 
loses. On inspecting the map of the 
world, we perceive nothing which by 
this standard indicates a greater in- 
crease on one continent than on the 
other, or even any increase at all. 
We see no vast prominence of coast 
under the line; but on taking both 
shores of the ocean, in both hemispheres, 
into comparison, we find that the con- 
vexities on the western side are ba- 
lanced by equal convexities on the 
eastern. Besides, it is clear, that in 
proportion as the contents of the 
ocean are cast on the land, in the 
same degree it becomes deeper, and 
its shores more steep and abrupt. 
This is as true of the ocean as it is of 
a ditch. By this increasing declivity 
of growing shores, the additional gra- 
vity to be overcome will, in time, 
check the alluvion of any current, 
however strong. An opposite equa- 
lizing tendency occurs, where the 
Coast is worn away by the ocean. Suc- 
cessive fragments of rocks and precic 
pices, by sloping the shore, graduaily 
abate the impetus of the waters, uatii 
the coast attains that due inclination 
by which the gravity to be overcome 
exactly counterbalances the projectile 
force of the ocean. Without doubt 
small variations continually take pace 
in the outline of ail coasts; but the 
equilibrium for which ! contend is 
founded on correct principles; and 
every coast, whether eastern os 
ern, approaches to that form, 
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have not already attained it, when 
what it loses by the ocean will be pre- 
cisely equal to what it gains. 

It should be remarked, that Buffon, 
in his Jast addition to his Theorie, con- 
scious of the insufficiency of alluvion 
in the formation of continents, sup- 
poses that the cavities with w ich the 
earth abounds are continually falling 
in, and from the consequent retreat of 
the ocean, that €ontinents are conti- 
nually approximating. This conjec- 
ture:certainly renders his theory tore 
consistent, but it substitutes a cause 
for the’ emersion of the earth totally 
different from his first hypothesis of 
alluvion, and it has been that alone 
which I have considered. - This last 
supposition is merely gratuitous, as 
neither observation nor history afford 
us any proofs of the existence of these 
immense caverns, or of any general 
retreat of the ocean. 

For the reasons which} have given, 
and for many more, the theory of this 
celebrated naturalist has long: been 
deemed both improbable and inade- 
quate, and is now confined to the 
inerit (no small merit by the by) of 
having collected yalualle materials, 
and detected the fallacies of Burnet, 
Woodward, and other dreamers on 
the subject. It has accordingly given 
place to new theories, more consistent 
at least, if not more satisfactory.— 
Volcanoes, an intense heat in the cen- 
tre of the earth, the recrements of 
animals and vegetables, have been 
empleyed, as separate or joint agents, 
by the speculators on this curious 
subject. Dr. Hutton, by far the most 
celebrated of these, supposes the ex- 
uviz of shellfish to have constituted 
the basis‘ of the earth, and that it has 
assumed its present form and appear- 
ance by the fusion produced by the 
earth’s internal heat. He supports 
this opinion by a train of elaborate 
reasoning, and a chemical examina- 
tion of the bodies which compose the 
outer crust of the earth. I regret 
that — am acquainted with the work 
only at second hand, But I believe 
that even this theory, ingenious and 
scientific as it is, gives little more 
general satisfaction than those which 
preceded it. ft is, in common with 
the other late hypotheses, opposed by 
the fine reasoning of Buffon, in fa- 
your of the immediate action of watér 


in producing.the correspondent angles 
of mountains, their waving outline, 
parallel strata, &c. as well as by many 
of the facts 1 have glanced at; and it 
is moreover said to be contradicted 
by some chemical experiments, 
once pertinent and clear. 

On the whole, then, [ fear we have 
not yet arrived at that certainty which 
will satisfy the inquirer, who is nei- 
ther euamoured with the fancies of 
his own brain, nor seduced by the elo- 
quence of others; and therefore, to 
he words of an elegant writer of 
our own country, who discovers the 
same acuteness, the same philosophic 

caution on this as on other occasions, 

‘we must be contented to acknow- 
ted ge that this great’ phenomenon is, 
as yet, unsolved. Ignorance is pre- 
ferable-to error, and lhe is less remote 
from the truth who believes nothing 
than ke who believes, what is wreng.” 
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Before we can. obtain a sober con- 
viction on the subject, or even pro- 
perly compare the probability of the 
respective theories, many questions 
now contested must be settled, new 
facts must be discovered, new powers 
of nature developed. . 

How far does the power of aqueous 
solution and of crystallization extend? 
—Does the earth borrow all its heat 
from the sun; *or has it a perennial 
source in its own bowels? Are there 
general currents in the ocean? If so, 
what are their courses, periods, and 
strength? It is clear that every rain 
that falls, every wind that blows, 
transports some portion of the éarth 
we inhabit to the ocean. Is there any 
secret and magical process in nature, 
asisome have supposed, by which this 
perpetual waste is perpetually re- 
paired? and do mountains receive 
accessions by rain, by attraction, or 
any other mode equal to what they 
evidently lose? Again, water is con- 
verted into vegetables, vegetables into 
animals, and both of these again into 
earth. Is this same earth reconverted 
into water, and by one unvaried round 
of mutation, each preserved in its 
present proportion to all eternity.? 


Science, with an ardour of inquiry 
never before known, and a daily in- 
crease of materials, advancés with 
hasty steps to answer these preliminary 


questions; but till they are solyed, 1 
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incline to think that every theory is 
premature, and shall therefore remain 
satisfied with the safe but humble 
character of, AN Inquirer. 


[To be continued. ] 


_A Memoir on Touts, 
[Concluded from p. 26.] 


What number of Troors are kept Ly 
the Buy, and of what Nation are 
they? How much do they cost? 
Are they are at all disciplined, and 
inured to war? Where are they 
stationed ? 

HE Bey: keeps about 20,000 
men:* 5,000 Turks, Mame- 
lukes, or Krougoulis, the latter of 
whom are natives of the country, but 
sons or descendants of Turks or Ma- 
melukes ; 2,000 Moorish Spahis, un- 
der the command of the four Agas of 

Tunis, Kairouant, Ref, and Bejea; 

400 Moorish Ambas, commanded by 

the Bachictenba, their chief; 2,000 

or 2,500 Moorish Zouavas, of all 


countries, under the command of 


their- Hodgia. There are about 
20,000 men enrolled in the corps of 
Zouavas, but the government pays no 
more than 2,000, or 2,500 at most: 
the others enjoy certain privileges, 
and are only called out on extraordi- 
nary oceasions. 

Eleven or twelve thousand Arabs, 
of the tribes of Berdes, Auled, Seid, 
Auled Hassan, &c. &c. comprehend- 
ed collectively under the name. of 
Mazerguis, accompany the camps and 
the regular troops to watch the mo- 
tions of the tributary Arabs, and 
especially some chiefs of independent 
Arabs encamped on ‘th: confines of 
Tunis and Constantine. 

The Turks, Mamelukes, and Krou- 
goulis, wha represent the old militia, 
cost the government of Tunis 700,000 
piastres and more per annum. 

The greater part of the Mamelukes, 





* At the time of the expedition 


against Tripoli, the Bey made a consi- 
derable addition to his troops. He 
enrolled, as it were, all the young 
Krougoulis in his dominions, to the 
bumber of more than 1,200; on which 
account the regular troops. wow cost 
the government about 700,000 piastres 
per annuin, ' 
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divided into four companies of 25 

each, { are more particularly designed 

for a guard for the Bey. ‘These are 
allowed, besides their pay, a gratuity. 
of 20 piastres every half year, and 
some small fees in stuffs and other 
articles. They are likewise the bear- 
ers of all orders sent by the Bey to 
the governers and shieks.. When 
these orders relate to disputes between 
individuals, the latter are obliged to 
maintain them during their mission. 
Some Turks and Krougoulis are 
likewise employed as guards to the 

Bey, and enjoy nearly the same ad- 

vantages as the Mamelukes. They 

are not sent by government upon any 
business but what is of a military 
nature. It is the same with respect 
to the Moorish Ambas and Spahis. 

Nearly half the soldiers are at Tu- 
nis, either acting as a garrison to the 
city or in camp. ‘The rest are distri- 
buted upon the frontiers, viz. 

At Tabarca's oo. 5. 00 00 00 00 00 00 O00 
Ee Per Ceres 75 
COR, Se oss 75 
Mehdia's 352.000. 50 
Gaiman ree.’ a 50, 
Hamamet ...:. 0. 50 
Bizerta . 2. 20 voce oo hon ct De 
Porto Farina, .. .. .0y0+eceee 100 
La Goletta. 2... 00 ese eeees+ 300 


Total 1,450 


There are about 800 Zouavas em~< 
ployed in garrisons, viz. 

At Gerbis -100 
Dames .oViispidet fs 25 
BEDED o.00 oc s0 ied ccdetes's 25 
GOusasess. ccd ods ocds 25 
Gudbes 305 .50'55:358s 0B 25 
MaMMBsSi5.'ss ob sv octal Q5 
PENEE , cates cee uweres 25 
BORGES doled vc'be dete ve 25 
Tahurdad Vises cded ds te 50 
Sidi Daoud ..6. sc 3. co 8 55 6g SES 
The castles of unis. .........150 
Arabartle o4)0 ceeds cesses OO 
La-Golettai. .. cee ieee 50 
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Total 750 


The government employs the rest 
of the Zouavas, to which it allows pay, 
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+ There .ane:at present but two 
companies. of Mamelukes of about 25 
gach. ; _ 
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in the camp, which it forms every 
year on the frontiers of Tripoli. 

UX. Arve there any caravans in the 
kingdom? Whither do they travel? 
Is the trade carried on by them consi- 
derable? What articles do they bar- 
ter? Do they pay any tribute to the 
government 2 

Two caravans travel regularly to 
Tunis, the one from Constantine and 
the other from Godemes. The for- 
mer makes eight or ten journies in a 
year; purchases mercery, jewellery, 
drugs, grocery, ‘linen and woollen 
cloth, hardware, and hats, manufac- 
tured at Tunis; paying for these ar- 
ticles in cattle and hard piastres.—~ 
That from Godemes rarely performs 
more than three journies ; bringing 
negroes, and buying the same com- 
modities as the other, and in general 
whatever is necessary for the suppl 
of the trade which it carries on wit 
the interior of Africa. No direct im- 
post is levied by the government on 
these caravans. 

X. Has the government reserved any 
branch of commerce for itself ? 

The branches of commerce which 
the government has reserved for it- 
self, are :—leather; wax, which it 
relinquishes annually to a company 
of Jews, or Moors, for a certain 


quantity of woollen cloth, stuffs, or 
money ; soda, or barilla, which is 
sold to the — bidder ; the tunny 


fishery, for the monopoly of which 
the sum of 20,000 francs is annually 
paid; and the coral fishery, for which 
the African company yearly pays 
nearly the same sum. 

XI. What was the amount, in the 
year 1787, of the exports from Tunis to 
the Levant, aud of the imports from the 
Levant into Tunis ? 

It is impossible to calculate with 
any degree of certainty the exports 
from Tunis to the Levant. The re- 
gisters kept by the custom-houses 
established in the different ports of 
the kingdom sare very imperfect : 
besides which a brisk smuggling 
trade is carried on, and connived at 
by the officers of the customs, be- 
cause the first profit from it goes into 
their pockets, 

XI!. During the same period, what 
was the amount of the exports from 
Tunis to Europe, and of the imporis 
JSrom Europe tuto Tunis ? 
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XI. In what ports were the exports 
shipped, and by the ships of what nation 
of Europe or of the Levant was this 
commerce carried on ? 

The subjoined statement, as con- 
cise and as faithful as possible, will 
completely answer these two ques- 
tions :— 

Result of the State of Commerce in 1787. 
Livres. 
The merchandize which we 

imported into Tunis 2- 

MOUNtS tO. 6. oe ve ve oe oo 09225,944 
The amount of exports ....4,634,531 
Balance in favour of the for- 

GET cco 060 00nd ces GRP 
Total amount of both... .. .9,860,375 
Total amount of the com- 

merce, active and passive, 

of ali the foreign nations...5, 108,477 
Leaving a balance in our fa- 

FOUPOf. n.00 + 00:60 se00 40071008 


Tons. 
There is the same proportion 
between the respective ton- 

nages, ours amounting to... .12,806 
That of foreigners... .......+. 6,870 
Surplus in favour of ours...... 5,936 

Foreigners themselves freighted part 
of our vessels. The goods were ship- 
ped at Tunis, Bizerta, Porto Farina, 
Sousse, and Gerbis. As to imports, 
they all enter the ep ees by the 
port of La Goletta. According to 
the note put at the foot of the Abbé 
Raynal’s questions, the imports from 
Marseilles to Tunis in 1787 amounted 
to no more than 1,009,963 livres; 
whereas, by the above statement, 
they appear to have been 5,225,844 
livres. The prodigious difference 
which exists between these two cal- 
culations proceeds from this circum- 
stance, that the former includes no- 
thing but goods; whereas, in the 
second, the amount of the money 
received from Marseilles, and the 
bills drawn directly on that place or 
by way of Leghorn, is added. These 
two articles amount to 4,215,881 
livres ; and this is as nearly as possi- 
ble the surplus given by this calcula- 
tion over the statement of the Abbé 
Raynal. 

XIV. Are there many proprietors of 
lands? Are their possessions conseder- 
able and secure? Is not the govern- 
ment the heir of ail who die without 
children, as it is of all tts agents 2 
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It is impossible to ascertain the 
amount of property in lands or the 
proportion which may exist between 
the domains, the private possessions, 
and the general mass. ‘The govern 
ment is proprietor of great part of the 
lands, but no register of those which 
‘are private property is kept. It col- 
lects one-tenth on the produce, so 
that, while the fields of an individual 
lie fallow, they yield absolutely no- 
thing to the government. Here are 
not seen such great landed properties 
as in Europe; but all landed property 
is under the safeguard of the law, and 
very rarely subject to oppression from 
the treasury. The government has 
for some time, and particularly since 
the latter part of Ali Bey’s reign, had 
so much respect for itself as not to 
touch the property of its subjects, and 
even that of its agents, who, after 
amassing large fortunes and enjoying 
them in peace, left their possessions 
to their heirs. 

The Hanefis (a generic term applied 
to the Turks ba Mamelukes) who 
die without children, are allowed by 
law to dispose of one-third of their 
property, and the treasury claims the 
rest. It is also heir to all the Melckis 
(who are Moors) that leave no male 
issue; but if they have daughters, 
the treasury divides the property with 
them according to law. The agent 
of the treasury, who superintends the 
recovery of this kind of property, is 
called Ben Elmengi; he causes the 
property, both movable and immo- 
vable, to be sold, and transfers the 
produce to the chest of the domains. 

XV. What number of cruizers is kept 
by the government 2 Of what class are 
—_ vessels? In what port do they 

2é § 

The government usually keeps 
fifteen to twenty cruizers; consisting 
of three large vessels of twenty guns, 
with crews of 130 men, some xebecs 
of less force, galliots, and feluccas.* 
—Porto Farina is the only port fre- 
quented by the prince’s vessels, The 
cruizers of private individuals are not 
more numerous, and nearly in the 





* This force has lately been in- 
creased by two kerlanglisches, a large 
Swedish vessel, which has been pierced 
for 24 guns, and a xebec, a present 
from the French republic. 
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same proportion in regatd to force. 
The former are equipped and dis- 
mantled in all the ports of the king- 
dom, and claim one-tenth of all the 
prizes taken by private cruizers. 


XVI. What duty is paid by eack 
ship? What are the duties paid by 
merchandize on-exportalion or zmporta- 
tion? Are the duties payable by Eu- 
ropeans and by natives the same? Have 
they varied of late years ? 

All vessels in ballast pay nothing ; 
every vessel, on unloading, pays 17% 
jastres, and the same for loading. 

“he French pay only 3 per cent. on 
commodities imported from France, 
and under the French flag. Oncom- 
modities from Italy or the Levant, 
the English pay § per cent.; and on 
all goods, from whatever place they 
come, the other European nations 
pay something less than the latter. 


‘All natives pay 11 per cent. on goods 


imported from any Christian age’ 
and 4 per cent. on those from t 
Levant. 

In respect to hats, the principal 
manufacture of the country, govern- 
ment, in orde? to encourage industry, 
requires no duty on exportation. 

As to articles of provision, the ex- 
portation is permitted by government 
only according to circumstances, and 
it levies a higher or lower duty, ac- 
cording to the demand. This duty 
is, on wheat, from 12 te 15 piastres 
the caffis; on barley, from 5 to 9; 
on all pulse and other grain, 44; and 
13 on the metal of oil. 


1802, 

Wheat, 8 to 10 maboubs or more ; 
barley, 20 to 25 piastres and more; 
oil, 24 to 3 piastres; and more for 
the other ports in proportion to the 
measure, which is larger. 

N.B. The piastre of Tunis may be 
reckoned at one livre twelve sous ; 
the caffis at 3} loads of Marseilles; it 
takes about three metals to make a 
millerotte, the rotte being about 1} 1b. 
Eighty rottes make a quintal. 


On Music. 
[From Dyer’s * Poetics.”] 
ETRY claims relationship with 
. music, no less than with painting. 
She is her younger sister, according 
to some, though superior in character 
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and accomplishments. But I leave 
them to determine points of prece- 
dency. 

There is at least a distant likeness : 
for this likeness exists not in the pro- 
portion of agreater magnitude'to a 
less; of a material to an immaterial 
form; nor of a louder more length- 
ened sound, to one less loud and long; 
for example, as the statue of the 
Venus de Medici to the same figure 
on a medal; as the substance of a 
tree to its shadow on a wallwor on 
the ground; or as a voice in the val- 
ley, or amongst rocks and mountains, 
to its echo at a distance :—it is rather 
a likeness by analogy, than of exact 
resemblance; as reasoning is like see- 
ing, or feeling, hearing. 

Musical sounds, regulated by cer- 
tain proportions, and further assisted 
by the association of pleasing scenes, 
of agreeable recollections, of soothing 
or elevated feelings, of female beauty, 
or of kind friends, can influence our 
passions, and produce pleasure: the 
same also in poetry. 

Philosophy has formed different 
theories to account for’those pheno- 
mena, by which sounds affect us, and 
produce corresponding passions. But 
philosophy kuows but little of causes : 


and when a system seems established, 
ihe loss of a single link, how terribly 
can it dislocate the whole chain! 

_ This idea may receive illustration 
from Dr. Hartley’s Theory of Vibra- 
tions and Vibratiuncles, those infinite- 
simal calculations, in his. attempting 


to account, in his Observations 
Man, for the cause of our sensatic 
a theory I have been always disposed 
to follow, as far at least as [ could go, 
like others. But that great physiolo- 
gist, Dr. Haller,t has shewn, that the 
nerves are not irritable, nor elastic, 
nor yet the medullary substance of 
the brain. Of course, Hartley's the- 
ory, though fall of genius, as far as 
his account of the cause of our sensa- 


on 





* Observations on Man, sect. i. 
chap. 1, 2, 3. 

+ Baron Ualler’s doctrine is main- 
tained in his famous work, entitled 
Physiologize Elementa, vol. iv. sect. 
vin. Art. Conjecture, sect. iv. See 
the valuable articles, Hartley and 
Halier, in Dr. Aikin’s and My. Morx- 
gan’s General Biography. = 
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tions goes, fails; and, 1 suspect, the 
immaterial system can. afford no bet- 
ter light. 

A writer, therefore, who ‘discusses 
“*the correspondence between poetry 
and music,”} sets out with a very 
doubtful principle. ‘We are then 
to take it for granted,” says he, ** that 
the mind, under particular affections, 
excites certain vibrations on the 
nerves, and impresses certain move- 
ments on the animal spirits.” 

This circumstance, without any 
other consideration, is reason enough 
for not entering into inquiries in this 
place about causes; but for confining 
ourselves to influences and effects. 

Those who with Aristotle consider 
music no less than poetry as an iti- 
tative art, will find more points of 
resemblance, in proportion to the 
extent of that doctrine: those who 
follow not his doctrine, will-stil) find 
many analogies between the two arts. 


Thus its primary aim, like tliat of 
poetry, is to please; it is in unison, 
therefore, with agreeable _ passions, 
and strictly speaking with none, but 
what admit of virtuous emotions. It 
seems to be, therefore, something like 
conscience, the guide and the guard 
to virtue: thus prodesse delectando— 
**to be profitable by pleasing,” seems 
to be the proper motto for both. 

Accordingly, the word, nousic, had 

among the ancients a liberal wide in- 
terpreiation: applied to the heart, it 
imeant its true harmony, virtue; to 
the understanding, science, as well 
for the order in its principles, as its 
harmonizing power on the intellect: 
nusic in general meant the education 
of the soul, in opposition to gymnas- 
tie discipline, or the exercise of the 
body: so again the harmony of the 
world, the harmony of nature, and 
the music of the spheres. 

Hence the importance of what was 
called music in the education of the 
ancient Greeks, which Plutarch has 
discussed at large in bis Treatise on 
Music: ‘* They reckoned it neces- 
sary,” says he, *‘throueh the medium 


-of music, to fashion and ‘order the 


minds of youth to what was decorous, 
sober, and virtuous.” 
We need not insist on any analogy 


Mr. 





Dantel Webb. 
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between the terms, because, ancient- 
y, poe? and music were in some 

egree identified. For, according to 
Plutarch, the ancient writers on music, 
who instituted the lyric laws, settled 
not only the measure and feet of the 
verse, but the musical measure also, 
and then sang them at the public 
exercises of skill. 

I do not know whether I can illus- 
trate the correspondence of music and 
poetry better than by the observations 
of an author already alluded to. 

** It is from a propensity in our 
nature to fall in with t ose reciprocal 
or responsive vibrations (for 7 shall 
admit these terms, for want of a bet- 
ter ), that in expressing our own sen- 
timents, or in exciting those of others, 
the voice mechanically borrows its 
tone from the affections: thus it rises 
inte vigour with the bold, and subsides 
into softness with the gentler feelings. 
We may try the experiment in the 
following lines : 

Back from pursuit thy powers with loud 
acclaim 

Thee only extoll’d, Son of thy Father's 
might, 

To execute fierce vengeance on his foes: 

Not so on man ; him, thro’ their malice 
fall’n, 

Father of mercy and grace, thou didst not 
doom 

So strictly, but much more to pity in- 
clin’d. Paradise Lost. 

_ “ This fall of notes, or weakness, 

is in the true spirit of musical expres- 

sion. The poet was so sensible of the 

happiness, that in the moment after 

he repeats the very same movements, 

and contrasts it by measures the most 

lofty and sonorous : 


No sooner did thy dear and only Son 

Perceive thee purposed not to doom frail 
man 

So strictly, but much more to pity in- 
clin’d,— 

Hail, Son of God! Saviour of men, thy 


name 

Shalt be the copious matter of my song 

Henceforth, and never shall my harp thy 
praise 

Forget, nor from thy Father’s praise dis- 
jon’? ; Paradise Lost. 


Those who know what is meant by 





* Observations on the Correspon- 
dence between Poetry and Music, by 
Daniel Webb, Esq. 

Usiversar Mag. Vor. XVIII. 
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metrical expression, will immediately 
see the propriety of the above re- 
marks. 

One reason, besides the sweetness 
and variety of their lan age, why the 
ancient Greeks excell other na- 
tions in the melody of their verse, 
was, their great attention to. music. 
They studied well its theory, and their 
practice was more scientifical than 
some moderns are aware of. They 
obliged their music to speak the lan- 
guage of poetry ; per ne Ae speak 
the language of music: their bést prose 
writings moved in a rhythmus ;+ and 
to adapt the measures, the sentiments, 


the passions of poetry, to yes 9 
dest saovemenile, so as to combine 
them with musical expression, was 
the regular empl nt of their 
poets: and thus, their art was science; 
their science was assisted by art; and 
nature, the great powerful choragus 
that led up the band. Among our 
own poets, Milton and Gray, per- 
haps, excel all others in the melody, 
dignity, and power of their numbers, 
and they were well acquainted with 
the theory and practice of music. 
But here too we must speak in the 

way of allusion, not of discussion. In- 

uiries into these nicer matters, in- 
deed, belong rather to another divi- 
sion of the work, than to this place. 
They relate more to the tuning of the 
instrument, (to borrow an expression 
from — than to rrr Ed 
or preliminary essays, an 
reserved for what relates to the me- 
chanism of versification. _ 

I content myself then with an ob- 
servation or two, from Plutarch, and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus ;—from 
the latter of whom almost every thing 
advanced by the moderns on the struc- 


ture of language is detived—and from 





+ How the best prose-writers, Xe- 
nophon, Herodotus, Thucydides, Pla- 
to, and Demosthenes, Homerized and 
Pindarized, as it were, not only by 
adopting some of the sublimest senti- 
ments and figures of Homer aud Pin- 
dar, but by intermingling in prose 
those great ts’ numbers, see an 
Essay on the Composition and Manner 
of Writing of the Ancients, particu- 
larly Plato, by the late James Geddes, 
Esq. astvocate, who has discussed this 
— subject much at large. 
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the present Lord Stanhope, to whom 
the public are so much indebted for 
the stereotype press, and the art of 
tuping musica] instruments. 

Dionysius remarks, ‘‘ that our ears 
are delighted, first, with modulation, 
or melody, then with numbers, or 
metres, next with mutations, or 
changes; but above all, with what is 
becoming, adapted to each movement 
or passion. And that I speak truth, 
I will produce Experience herself as 
witness, whose authority it is not 
possible to destroy, consenting as she 
does to our common natural feelings.” 
He then proceeds to illustrate his re- 
mark by music, which he calls the 
science of civil discourse, meaning to 
distinguish it from mere singing and 
playing on. av instrument, and to 
comprehend those its other excellen- 
cies, which render it serviceable in 
civil life, as in history, oratory, moral 
treatises, and in compositions as well 
in verse as prose. 


Accordingly, the ancient music of from 


the Greeks (the reader must consider 
Plutarch as speaking, for I shall bor- 
row his words,* musi¢ having greatly 
degenerated in his time), the ancient 
music was rendered subservient to the 
purposes of ‘moral education,” and 
** religious duty,” to the aims of lite- 
rature, and the “services of the com- 
monwealth,” And Plutarch names 
it ‘‘ heaven-born music,” ‘ musical 
learning,”. ‘* musical education,” in 
Opposition to what .he calls ‘“‘ the 
musica] tatling, mere sound without 
substance,” that was brought into the 
theatres in.his time. , 

, With respect to what Dionysius 
calls changes, those-include the vary- 
ing of the mopyements, and discords, 
not, however, what he calls:a jarring 
out. of .place,. which grate upon the 
ear, but those seasonable changes, 
which, by introducing variety, keep 
the ear from growing tired, and, by 
aptly interrupting the melody, render 
the harmony more’ complete. 

All these have their corresponden- 
cies in poetry, but F shall only notice 
discords. i ge 

Lord Stanhope observes, “ there 
are various classes of discords: some 
of them are offensive, others are not ; 





* In 
Morals. 


his ‘J reatise on Music, in his 
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some are characteristic, some of them 
are notso. How to limit the extent 
of these discordances, and how to dis- 
tribute the pon-offensive discords in 
such a manner, that the various keys, 
instead of being injured, shall on the 
contrary be improved, &c. He then 
proceeds to observe, ‘‘that by the 
scheme of tuning instruments, by an 
equal temperament, not only every 
third is sharp, but is equally sharp; 
every fourth is sharp, and is also 
equally sharp; and every quint is flat, 
and is equally flat. ‘Therefore not 
only every. major key is rendered im- 
perfect, but is rendered similarly and 
equally imperfect. This, of course, 
destroys the difference of character 
which ought to exist in a well-tuned 
instrument between the different ma- 
jor keys; and the minor keys are lia-: 
le to the same defect, for a similar 
reason. Thus it is, that dull mono- 
tony is substituted for pleasing and 
orderly variety. And modulation 
& to key, loses in great mea 
sure the very object of modulation, 
which is to relieve the ear, and to 
cause us to return to the original key 
with. an increased pleasure; whic 
arises from the systematic variety of 
the different keys, through which we 
have successively passed.’ 

Of his own method, of tuning, 
which he calls the UNEQUAL TEMPE- 
RAMENT, he continues to observe, 
“every key in my TEMPERAMENT is 
made —. and fit for transposi- 
tion and modulation, and has also a 
peculiar character which belongs to 
it. - Some keys are fitted for cheerful 
musie, some for grave, some for mar- 
tial, some-for pastoral, some for, soft 
or melodious pieces, and some for 
those that are solemn, plaintive, or 
majestic. How is it possible that the 
same key, or twelve keys of exactly 
the same character, should be capable 
of giving to compositions of dir 
opposite characters, that effect whic 
is best suited to each composition re- 
spectively ?’* ' 

Observations very similar would 
apply to the equal and unequal tems- 
perament in poetry and true —_ 
studies to fit her keys to her different 


* Sec Principles of the Science of 
Tuning Instruments with Fise) Toes, 
by Charles Earl Stanhope. 
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intentions, characters, and passions, 
The same key will not do for all sub- 
jects. Sorrow should sigh, pity 
should melt, terror’ should start, and 
love should languish, in modulations 
characteristic and distinct. 

Discords (I am speaking of those 
that are seasonable) have their analo- 
gies in poetry. ey 4 is sweet, and 
rhythm is agreeable: but too much 
sweetness cloys, and too uniform a 
regularity may be prolonged to a mo- 
notonous length. 

The same czsuras wherever placed, 
the same pauses always retutning, the 
same divisions, and the same endings, 
create satiety. We might be over- 
powered by vowels, as by the para- 
ding round of a drum; softened by 
liquids, till like snow we melted 
away; stiffened almost to stone, by 
rough unwieldy consonants: and by 
foo perpetual-a melody, arid too re- 
gular a ve age invariably the same, 
we might be lulled to sleep, as well 
as by the babbling of a brook, the 
thumping of a mill, or the boiling of 
a tea-kettle. Nature then calls for 
discords. 

And poetry can produce her dis- 
cords. -Prosody has her- regular 
pauses, her well-balanced metres, 
which poetry often dares to trans- 
gress. Poetry employs what are 
called figures of speech, ellipses, re- 
dundances, hyperboles; prosopopeeias, 
discords, but concordantia atscordan- 
tia. With these all true poetry a- 
bounds. Examples of them it is not 
necessary to produce in this place. 
He who writes from the true im- 
pulse, finds them out, and feels them; 
and he who reads with a true instinct, 
feels where they are not, and falls 


wasleep 


A few words on the mutual ser- 
vices which those pleasing arts can 
render each other, shall close this 
subject. 

_ Poetry then can give to music sen- 
timent and passion; music to poetry, 
sound and melody. ‘This was more 
obviously the case, where poetry and 
music united their operations, and 
the musician and poet were the same 
man. But where this union is in 
some measure dissolved, there the 
services are not so distinctly seen; 
and, in England, the poetry, which 
cannot support. iteelf without the as- 


sistance of music, we may assure our- 
selves will not stand long. 

Yet few, I think, can help feeling, 
that there exist certain. tendencies, 
kindred qualities, in the sublime sen- 
timents and enchanting airs of Shak- 
speare and Milton, with whieh the 
musical accompaniments of Handel 
accord. The combination, too, of 
poetical and musical power, where 
there is any due proportion of execu- 
tion, seldom fails, upon-au ear that is’ 
correct, and duly attentive, to produce 
correspondent feelings ; and by some 
of Handel's principal oratorios, where 
the musical operations are awakened, 
as it were, by the poetical ideas’ and 
language, and proportioned to them, 
Whose ears have not been enravish- 
ed, Whose souls not overpowered? 

But, though often, this is not al- 
ways the case. Handel was not-al- 
ways Handel. How far his science, 
in the sense already laid down, went; 
to what extent he aimed to apply it; 
or how far he believed it—I am not 
qualified to say: but critics have ob- 
served, that his more ordinary ofato- 
rios possess few of those combining, 
associating- properties, so generally 
admired m his Messiah, Samson, 
Acis and Galatea, Judas. Maccabeeus, 
and Alexander's Feast. 

Here lay the difference. In the lat- 
ter case, Hande] had excellent words, 
and to these he adapted his own excel- 
lent music: in the former, he might 
have excellent music, but he had not 
excellent, appropriate words. . The 
truth is, Handel being the father: of 
the oratorio in this country, acted toz 
wards it with a degree of paternal 
authority; and having triumphed over 
the public ear, he, like the conqueror 
of a country, imposed a tax on its 
credulity. Contrary to the trne dis- 
cipline, the tactics of harmony, he 
was for making his sounds take the 
precedency of sense. He procured 
verses (for he got them cheap) mstead 
of poetry; and when one of his ver- 
sifiers presumed to remonstrate, that 
the music did not accord with the 
ideas, he exclaimed, ‘* What! -you 
teach me music! The music is-goo¢ 
music; .d—-— your words.. Hert 
(continued he, thrumming his. harp- 
sichord) are my ideas, go and. make 
words to them.” A critic on the 
poor: of the occestonal: oratorio of 

2 
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Handel observes, ‘‘ It is a composi-. 
tion more unfit to be set to music, 
than a birth-day ode, more unfit to 
be sung than Hopkins and Stern- 
hold.” 

Accordingly, as Addison pointed 
out the defects of our opera, Dr. 
Brown, an ingenious writer, more 
than once alluded to in this work, 
has hinted at some in the constitution 
of the oratorio. But I meddle not 
with these niceties.* The oratorio 
has been introduced here, merely as 
being the most powerful example of 
the union of music and poetry, which 
has been exhibited in this country. 

A modern writer, whose theory, 
in his Analysis of the Principles of 
Taste,t is founded on Hartley's. doc- 
trine of vibrations and associations, 
and who possesses great skill of illus- 
tration, altogether denies, that the 
harmony of versification depends on 
musical composition, or, that the 
principles of poetical and musical 
melody are the same, And, indeed, 
I must remind the reader, that this 
chapter sets out rather with the lan- 
guage of scepticism, than dogmatism, 
(without having that book in my 
mind, though I had perused it); and 
I repeat, that the resemblance be- 
tween poetry and music is rather in 
anal than in actual, sensible re- 
onlin. For, as Mr, Knight 
maintains, and I think justly, the 
modulations of music, so far as they 
are mere sounds, affect the sense 
only ; those of poetry are intellectual. 
It. muét be further observed, that a 
person may have an ear for music, 
yet uot for poetry, and vice verse, { 





* See a pamphlet, entitled “‘ An 
Examination of the Oratorios which 
have been performed this season, 
1782.” This examination is grounded 
on the observations of Dr. Brown. 

+ An Analytical Inquiry into the 
Principles of Taste, Part I. chap. iv. 
15, and Part II. chap. i. 15, 16, to the 
end. By Richard Payne Knight. 

{ I suspect m some instances, how- 
ever, where those who have a poetical 
ear, have insisted that they have none 


for musie, there is a little-affectation. 
Often it arises from’ a. listless and de- 
termined inattention; for a judicious 
friend observed, with whom 1 was 
conversing on this subject, a person, 
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which could happen in no instance if 
the principles of melody were the 
same in both. , 

But, giving all due weight to that 
theory, it does not materially affect 
what has been advanced in this chap- 
ter; for, though the modulations, 
and proportions of mere sounds, ad- 
dress the sense only, yet a complete 
composition is to be judged of, and 
to be conceived, and brought forth, 
by intellect, no less than try.— 
And, should the relation of the two 
arts, by the above theory, be a little 
weakened, there will still remain 
enough of sisterhood, to justify that 
use, which has been made of it in all 
ages of the world, and which will. 
therefore answer sec purpose of 
analogical reasoning and regular prac- 
tice. 





On the Pituinc of ANimats, or 
KILLING THEM, by dividing the 
SPinaL <w gre Proved to Le 
more painful than the ordina 
Method. vf es 

{From ‘* Wakefield's Irecland.’’} 

Jt cannot but be peculiarly acceptable to, 
every humane mind lo peruse the en- 
guiries of scientific and skilful men, 
wnto a subject so important as that 
which is connected with the destruc- 
tion of life, We feel therefore great 
pleasure in making our readers ac- 
guainted with the following par- 
ticulars. 


HE motive which has induced 
the insertion of the followm 

remarks, will, I flatter myself, plead 
for their length, and for the situation 
in which they are placed. Lord So- 
merville, 1 am sure, from the most 
benevolent motives, has recommend- 
ed the killing of cattle by a particular 
method. It, however, turns out, that 
that manner is by far the most. painful 
to the animal. This fact ] heard de- 
tailed by Mr. Everard Home, in one 





who hears a piece of music, in which 
different instruments are employed, 
may listemso attentively to one, as not 
to bear the other. And, in like man- 
ner, a persop may be so entirely ab- 
sorbed by the higher intellectual me- 
thod of poetry, the music of the-seul, 
as to have.no feelings for music, 

to be entirely above mere musical 
melody, the music of sense. 
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of his lectures q@ comparative ana- 
tomy; and on applying to that gen- 
tleman for an accurate account of the 
statement, he referred me to the 
Shropshire Report, by the Rev. Jo- 
seph Plymley, p. 243. 

“I had long wished to see the me- 
thod of killing cattle, by dividing the 
spinal. marrow, come into common 
use, as it seemed probable the suiter- 
ing of the animal was generally pre- 
vented thereby. The method was 
introduced at Mr. Mellish’s slaughter- 
ing-houses, by the laudable perseve- 
rance of Lord Somerville, and other 
members of the Board of Agriculture, 


‘ and Mr. Mellish found the flesh of 
the beasts so killed, equally good, if h 


not better, than the flesh of those 
slaughtered in the usual way. And 
as the operation is performed quietly, 
and without alarm to the animal, all 
bruises are avoided, and such are not 
very uncommon in forcing them into 
a proper position to receive the stroke 
when they are'to be knocked down. 
A butcher at Wisbeach, practised this 
mode several years ago, from the re- 
presentations made to him by Capt. 
Clarkson, of the Navy, who had seen 
them so slaughtered for the use of 
our fleet when at Jamaica. Afier 
this person’s death, Mr. Smith, a 
butcher of the same place, adopted 
the same method, and in the year 
1796, I procured, by favour of Mr. 
Clarkson (whose name accords so 
well with any question of humanity) 
the following account, which he had 
from Mr. Smith—‘ Mr. Smith in- 
formed me, that he kills all his bul- 
locks by ‘striking them in. the spinal 
marrow, If a line were drawn from 
ear-root to ear-root (at about an inch 
an half distance from the horns), and 
the centre of this line were found, 
this centre would be the place where 
the knife should enter. The knife is 
not in the form of a dagger, nor is it 
thrust in with any force. It is rather 
larger than a common penknife, but 
the blade is pecenmnentiy fixed to the 
handle, The handle is taken into the 
hand, and the forefinger gocs down 
it towards the point, merely to direct 
it. The person using the knife takes 
hold of one ear of the beast with his 
left hand, and with the right he 
strikes it with the knife, In the same 
sustaut the bullock drops, and is out 
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of sensation of any pain. He informs 
me, that it is not once in a thonsand 
times that any person misses the 
right place; perhaps, an apprentice 
may at the beginning, but the rule 
is so certain, that it may be said 
hardly ever to fail, and if it should 
fail, the knife is at any rate so 
near the proper place, that by the 
least alteration of the position (with- 
out even taking it out) it finds its way. 
In this case there would hardly be the 
pain of two seconds. I was obliged 
to leave Wisbeach before the killing 
day, or I would have seen this me- 
thod practised. I talked to Smith's 
apprentice, who assured me, that ke 
ad no difficulty in finding the pro- 
per apt, and that the beast drops in- 
stantly. Though Smith kills in this 
manner, no other. butcher in Wis- 
beach follows the example. He says, 
however, th:« the practice obtains 
peer universally on the Lincolnshire 
ank of the Humber, as at Barton, 
and several other places. Calves, 
sheep, pigs, &c. are killed by Smith 
in the same manner. I saw three 
sheep that had: been skinned, and 
were hanging up in his shop, which 
had been killed by his apprentice in 
this way. He shewed me the small 
hole on the back of the head, or neck, 
which the knife had made.’ 

« Plansible, however, as these ex- 
periments are. I believe now, that 
they proceeded upon a mistaken prin- 
ciple, or rather, that the operation 
did not accord with the principle, so 
far as tenderness towards the animal 
is concerned ; for though a beast is 
managed completely by this mode, it 
is not so certain that his sense of feel- 
ing is destroyed. ‘The contrary, ,in- 
deed, seems jomee © by the merito- 
rious pains taken by Mr. Du Gard, of 
the Shrewsbury Infirmary, who has 
shewn, in the following communica- 
tion, that though the spinal marrow 
was divided, the nerves that supplied 
the organs of respiration and ayost ot 
the senses, were uninjured. Mr. 
Du Gard’s experiments were commu- 
nicated to Mr. Everard Home, of 
London, and by him through Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, to the Board. Mr .Home 
afterwards sent Lord Carrington. the. 
valuaiie paper that follows Mr. Du 
Gard’s, in which he has suggested a 
mode of performing the operations 
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which would answer completely, 
could we be sure of having operators 
sufficiently skilft}. We may the less 
regret the difficulty in getting new 
modes established, when we thus see 
. the superiority of an old custom un- 
der very improbable circumstances ; 
and if well-meant reformers wanted 
any additional motives to care and 
circumspection, a very forcible one is 
turnished in the instance of the time 
and trouble taken to introduce this 
operation, and which, as it has been 
hitherto practised, is the very reverse 
of what was intended. 

*« Observations and Experiments on 
Pithing Cattle, ty Thomas Du Gard. 
The subject of slaughtering cattle 
by puncturing the medulla apes 
with a view of superseding the me- 
thod generally practised in England, 
has lately engaged the attention of 
be Agricultural Bowed, and been 
strongly recommended by them. 

** It is, I believe, universal in Por- 
tugal and other parts of the Continent, 
as well as in some of our West India 
islands, but is only of late introduc- 
tion into this country. 

«* Pain and action are so generally 
joined, that we measure the degree of 
pain by the loudness of the cries, and 
violence of the consequent exertion ; 
and therefore conclude, on seeing 
two animals killed, that the one 
which makes scarcely a struggle, 
though it may. continue to breathe, 
suffers less than that which is more 
violently convulsed, and struggles till 
life is exhausted. 

‘* Jt appears, however, that there 
may be ucute pain wkhout exertion, 
perbaps, as certainly as there is action 
without pain: even distortions, that 
at the first glance would seem to pro- 
ceed from. pain, are not always really 
«ccompanied with sensation. 

“Yo constitute pain, there must 
be a communication between the in- 
jured organ and the brain. 

‘* The heart of a viper pulsates after 
being taken out of the body ; and that 
pulsation is increased if it is goaded 
witha pin. Limbs suddenly separat- 
ed. from the buman body, sometimes 
start. and twitch for a few moments. 
The viper cannot be said to feel pain 
of ifs heart being pricked witb-a pin ; 
nor, would any°man, who. saw his 
own finger contract-ftrom electricity, 
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or heat, after it w@® cut off, faney it 
suffered pain. The pain, in both in- 
stances, is in the part only fron 
whence the separation took place. 

** Perception, and the power of 
exertion, are derived from the brain 
in the skull and back-bone. That 
part which lies in the skull seems 
principally to supply our ‘senses and 
appetites with nervous energy ; and 
that part which lies in the spine, and 
is called marrow, is more particularly 
appropriated to the action of the large 
loco-motive muscles. 

** An injury to the skull, not suffi- 
cient immediately to take away life, 
often leaves the patient with the 
power of moving his limbs, though 


without any feeling or pe 
lying in a profound S poplcctie debs. 
‘On the contrary, an injury te 
the spine leaves the power of perceps 
tion perfect, though the limbs: are im- 
movable; but as life depends more. 
on the functions of the brain, andiof 
the Jungs, than on the spinal marrow 
and its dependent loco-motive mus- 
cles, the animal feels and lives longer 
on its sustaining a given injury in the 
spinal marrow, than on a fractare or 
concussion of the head.* 








*That perception may remain is 
the head, and respiration be conti 
nued after the divisien of the medulla 
spinalis, will be evident to any one 
who consults the anatomy of those 
parts. 

Iu the human subject, the par va- 
gum, or eighth pair of nerves, arises 
from the corpora olivarid of the me- 
dulla oblongata, and passes out of the 
cranium through tite foramena Tacefa 
into the neck, thorax, and abdomen, 
sending off branches to the tongue, 
larynx, pharynx, lungs, and abdomi- 
nal viscera. ; 

Cuvier, in his Legons @ Anatomie 
comparié, after stating the course of 
this nerve in the human subject, ob- 
serves also, . 2 

“Dans les mammifé;es. 

“ Cette distribution du nerf vague 
étoit x peu prés la méme dans quatre 
ou cing especes demammiféres sut 
lesquéls nous avons fait’ des re- 
cherches A cet egard. Les vedu seul 
nous a offert une particularité que 
nous avons indiquée 2% 1" article du 
nerf faciat;. mais les atratomoses av 
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« J.B. fell in tl sammer of 1801, 
from a load of hay; he was bled, and 
brought to the infirmary at Shrews- 
bury, which, being my residence, gave 
me hourly opportunities of examining 
him; he compluined of great pain in 
the — and lack part of his neck, 
but of none lower down: he had not 
the power of using tlre least motion 
with any of his limbs. His arms, 
body, and legs, were all quite insen- 
sible to any pain, or feeling from 
pricking, or pinching, and therefore 
all sensation below the injured part 
of the spine, was destroyed. In this 
state he languished a week, being ap- 
parently in full possession of the feel- 
ings and faculties of his mind, and of 


‘his senses of hearing, sight, smell, 


and taste. He took food for two or 
three days, though the power of re- 
taining, or protruding his evacuations, 
was lost. On’ examining the neck 
after death, the second cervical verte- 
ra was found fractured. 

“On reflecting on this case, it oc- 
curred to me, that a dumé animal, if 
reduced to the state of this poor man, 
would not have the power of express- 
ing the pain it endured, for J. B. had 
great pain above the injured part, 
though all power of moving, as well 
as feeling, was destroyed below ; and 
in the brute creation we judge of pain 
by the muscular efforts of the animal, 
I, therefore, by means of a dagger, 
punctured the spinal marrow of a cow 
according to the new method of 
a apy and having divided it as 
much as possible after she fell, re- 
duced her to the same state as the 

rman whase case | have related. 

é animal breathed with freedom, 
and perception in the head continued, 
as was evinced by the eyelids closing 
on the approach of my hand, till the 
butcher struck a blow near the horns, 
when her breathing ceased, and the 





legrand sympathique les nerfs récur- 
rens, les plexus cardiaque et pulmo- 
naire ne nous ont présénte de dif- 
ference que dans le nombre des filets, 
ceque peut dépendre de l'addresse du 


Pofesseur, des espéces que nous 
iwous desséquécs sont le chien, le ra- 
fon, le cochon, le pore-epic.” 

Thave examined the head‘and neck 
ofa sheep kilfed by the puncture, and 
‘ond the par vagum uninjured. 


eye became fixed with immediate 
death. ee 

«* In all the experiments I have hi- 
therto tried, the animal has suddenly 
dropped, and has been slightly con- 
vulsed, but has not died immediately. 
In_ sheep, after eres the me- 
dulla spinalis in the new way, 1 have 
seen their eyes close and open, on 
the approach and withdrawing of my 
hand; for twenty times successively, 
and the pupil as much contracted as 
in health, till I was anxious to termi- 
nate their misery by having the blood 
vessels of the throat divided. From 
the loss of blood their eyes have then 
soon become dilated and insensible. 

“«In the old method of slaughter- 
ing, a congussion of the brain takes 
place, and therefore the power of 
feeling is destroyed. The animal 
drops, and although convulsions take 

lace generally longer and more vio- 
ent, than when the spinal marrow is 
divided, yet there is, I think, reason 
to believe that the animal suffers less 
ain... 

“* The immediate consequence of 
the blow is the dilatation of the pupil 
eye, witbout any expression of con- 
sciousness or fear on the approach of 
the hand. ° 

*‘ In this state of insensibility, 
which in man would be called apo- 
plexy, or extreme stupor, the blood 
is always drawn off by the butcher 
cutting the throat, and the animal 
dies without the Jeast sign of feeling 
or uneasy faintness. 

«* In severe epilepsy the brain saf- 
fers a temporary suspension of power, 
in many respects very similar to the 
concussion of the brain from a blow, 
only that the convulsions and expres- 
sions of pain seem greater; yet the 
patients uniformly agree, that they do 
not recollect any pain; the reasan 
is obvious, the disease is a suspension 
of the power of feeling. 

«* From all these circumstances, I 
conclude that the new method of 
slaughtering cattle is more _painfal 
than the old. ‘The puncture of the 
medulla spinalis does not destroy feel” 
ing, though it renders the body quies- 
cent, and in this state the animal 
both endures pain at the punctured 
part, and suffers, as it were, a second 
death, from the pain and faintness 
from loss of blood in cutting the: 
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throat, which is practised in both 
methods.” 


Copy of a Letter from Everard Home 
il Esq. to Lord Carrington. ‘ 


e My Lord, 

«1 had the honour of presenting 
te your lordship, through Sir Joseph 
Banks, some experiments and obser- 
vations made by a surgeon at Shrews- 
bury, to shew that the mode adopted 
in this country of killing animals by 
wounding the spinal marrow, is less 
humane than the more common one 
of knocking them down. 

«« I have, at your lordship’s request, 
repeated these experiments, and find 
the results agree with those of the 
author of the paper, in every respect ; 
hut the want of success appears to 
arise entirely from the operation hav- 
img been performed in a very inper- 
fect manner. 

«On Thursday the t5th of July, 
1902, the following experiment was 
made at Mr. Giblet’s, in Bond-strcet. 
A very fine ox was pithed, as it is 
termed, by Benjamin Bartholomew, 
who has performed this operation 
more than twenty different times, 


and is considered to be very expert in 


the mode of doing it. I begged that 
he would take some pains, so as to do 
it in the most effectual manner. 

«* The instrument he used, was in 
the shape of a bricklayer’s trowel, 
made sharp at the point, and having 
» guard at. the shoulder, to prevent 
the blade from being buried in the 
neck, : 

‘* He plunged it, with great dex- 
terity, into the canal containing the 
spinal marrow, and the animal in- 
stantly dropped, but the » breathin 
contiuued, the motions of the eye aa 
eye-lids were perfect, and the whole 
face lost no part of its animation. 

** This being ascertained by obser- 
vation for ten:minutes, and the ani- 
mal not being sufficiently quiet to ad- 
mit of the throat being cut, it was 
knocked ou the head, and every ap- 
pearance of animation in the counte- 
mance immediately ceased, and the 
dreathing stopped. ‘ 

** The spinal marrow .was_aiter- 
svanls examined; it was found com- 
‘pletely divided, but toa low in the 
néck; the wound having been, made 
sone inch and a balf below the origin 
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of the nerves that supply the dia. 
phragm. 

«* ‘That.a division of this of the 
spinal matrow does not deprive an 
animal of life, has been known to 
anatomists for many years; and the 
causes of its failure cannot be 
explained, than by extracting an ac. 
count of some experiments made by 
Mr. Cruikshank, in the year 1776, at 
which I was present, and gave 
assistance. They are published in 
the 85th volume of the Philosophical 
—— ia ; 

eriment VI. April 49,1776.— 
I divided the spinal mo of a dog, | 
between the last vertebra of the neck [ 
and first of the back. ‘The muscles § 
of the trunk of the body, but particn- 
larly those of the hind legs, appeared 
instantly relaxed: the legs continued 
supple, like those of an animal killed 
by electricity. The heart, on per- 
forming the operation, ceased for a 
stroke or two, then went on slow and 
full, and in about a quarter ef a 
hour after, the pulse was 160 ina 
minute. Respiration was performed 
by means of the diaphragm only, 
which acted very strorigly for some 
hours. ‘The operation was performed 
abont a quarter of an-hour before 
twelve at noon; about four in the 
afternoon, the pulse was 9O only ina 
minute, and the heat of the body ex- 
ceedingly abated, the diaphragm act. 
ing strongly, but irregularly. About 
seven in the evening the pulse was 
not above 20.in a minate, the dia 
phragm acting strongly, but in 1 
peated jerks. Between twelve a 
night and one in the morning the dog 
was still alive: respiratiou was very 
slow, but the diaphragm: still acted 
with considerable force. Early is 
the morning he was feund. dead 
This operation I performed from the 
suggestion of Mr. Hunter. Hebi 
observed in the human subject, thi 
when the neck. was broke at th 
lower part (in which cases the 
marrow is torn through), the pai 
lived some days, breathing’ | 
diaphragm, ‘This experiment 
that dividing the.spinal marrow # 
this place, on the neék, if below'tht 
origin of the phrenic nerves, ‘wW 
not, for many hours after, destroy tht 
animal; it was preparatory te thefd 
lowing experiment. 
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«* Experiment VII. April 26.—I 
divided the par vagum, and intercostal 
nerves, on both sides, in adog. Soon 
after, I performed on the same ani- 
nial the operation of the last experi- 
ment, aud the same symptoms took 
place. His respirations were five in 
a minute, and more regular than in 
Experiment III.; the pulse beat 80 
ina minute. Five minutes after, I 
found the pulse 120 in a minute, re- 
spiration unaltered ; at the end of ten 
minutes, the pulse had again sunk to 
80 in a minute, respiration as before ; 
at the end of fifteen minutes, the 
pulse was again 120, respiration not 
altered. The operation was perform- 
ed about two in the afternoon, at Mr. 
Hunter’s, in Jermyn-street. At three 
quarters of an hour after five, the re- 
spirations were increased to fifteen in 
a minute; the pulse beating 80 in the 
same time, and very regularly ; the 
breathing seemed so free, that he had 
the appearance of a dog asleep. Ata 
quarter before eight, the pulse beat 
80, respirations being ten in a mi- 
nute. At three quarters of an hour 
after ten, respiration was eight in a 
minute, the pulse beating 60. The 
animal heat was exceedingly abated : 
L applied heat to the chest, he breathed 
stronger and raised his head a little, 
as if awaking from sleep. At half 
after twelve Mr. Hunter saw him ; 
the breathing was strong, and tweive 
in a minute, the heart beating 48 in 
the same time, slow, but not feeble. 
He shut his eye-lids when they were 
touched ; shut his mouth on its bein 
opened; he raised his head a little, 
but as he had not the use of the mus- 
cles which fix the chest, he did it with 
ajerk. Mr. Hunter saw him again 
between 4 and 5 o'clock in the morn- 
ing; his respirations were then five 
m a minute, the heart beating ex-" 
ceedingly slow and weak. We sup- 

e he died about six in the morning, 
aving survived the operation sixteen 


~ hours. This experiment I made from 


the suggestion of Mr. Hunter, with 
a view to obviate the objections raised 
anne the reasoning drawn from the 
ree first experiments. It wasurged, 
that though — experiments I 
had deprived thoracic and abdo- 
minal viscera of their ordinary con- 
nection ‘with the brain; yet as the 
intercostals communicated with all 
Universat Mac. Voi. XVIIL. 
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the spinal nerves, some influence 
might be derived from the brain io 
this way, This experiment removed 
also the spinal nerves, and conse- 
quently this objection. 

*«* As I found by the two last expe- 
riments, that dividing the spinal mar- 
row in the lower part of the necks, 
did not immediately kill, although in- 
stant death was universally known to 
be the consequence of dividing it in 
the upper part of the neck, I express- 
ed my surprise to Mr. Hunter, that 
the spinal marrow should, according 
to modern theory, be so irritable in 
the one place, and so much less so in 
the other. ; 

‘© He told me, that frorh the time 
he first observed that men who had 
the spinal marrow destroyed in, the 
lower part of the neck, lived some 
days after it, he had established an 
opinion, that animals who had the 
spinal marrow wounded in the upper 
part of the neck, did not die fromthe 
mere wound, but that in dividing it 
so high, we destroyed all the nerves 
of the musgles of respiration, and re- 
duced the animal, to the state of one 
hanged; whereas, in dividing it lower, 
we still left the phrenic nerves, and 
allowed the animal to breathe by his 
diaphragm. If this. opinion be well 
founded, though. dividing ,the. spinal 
marrow in the lower part of the neck 
does not kill instantly, whilst the 
phrenic nerves are untouched; yet, 
if I divide the phrenic nerves first, 
and then divide the spinal marrow in 
the lower part of the neck, the conse- 

uence, | said, will be the same as if 
had divided it in the upper part. 

** Experiment V1II.—By detaching 
the scapule of a dog from the spine 
and partly from. the ribs, I got at the 
axillary plexus of nerves on both sides 
from behind. I separated the arte- 
ries and yeins from the nerves, and 
passed a ligature under the nerves, 
close to the spine. I thought I could 
discern the phrenic nerves, and 
instantly divided two considerable 
nerves going off from each plexus. 
The action of the diaphragm seemed 
to cease, and the abdominal mus¢les 
became fixed, as if they had been 
arrested in expiration, the belly ap- 
pearing contracted, His respirations 
were now about twenty-five ina mi- 
_ the pulse beating a hundjed 
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and twenty, As I was not ak to 
trust ‘the experiment to the possibility 
of having divided only one of the 
‘phrénics “(which I ‘afterwards found 
was really the case), and some differ- 
ent nerve instead of the other, after 
varefully attending to the present 
y tng me IT divided all the nerves of 
the axillary, of each side. ‘The ribs 
were'now more elevated in respira- 
tio ‘than before ; respirations were 
increased to forty in'a minute, the 
pulse “still beating a hundred’ and 
twenty in the same time. Finding 
that ‘respiration wént on very easily 
without ‘the’ diaphragm, in about a 
quarter of an hour after dividing the 
axillary plexus of each side, I divided 
the spinal marrow, a8 in Experiment 
VI. ‘The’ whole animal took the 
alarm ; ‘all the flexor'muscles of the 
body seémed to contract, and instant- 
ly'to felax again : he died as suddenly 
as if the spinal matrow had been di- 
vided in the upper part of the neck. 

“Having explained the causes of 
failure in the present mode of pithing 
animals; it becomes necessary to state, 
that when the operation ,is properly 
ore wir its success is complete. 

f this f will mention the following 
instances :—. 

«A mall horse was killed in this 
manner, that a cast might be made of 
its' muscles iff their natural state of 
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action. The anjmal was allowed to 
stand upon a pedestal, and the opera- 
tion was performet! by Mr. Hunter, 
with a large aw]; the breathing ceased 
instantaneously, and the animal was 
so completely dead, as tobe supported 
by the assistants, without making the 
slightest struggle, and was fixed. in 
the position in which-he stood, with- 
out ever coming to the ground.* 

** A dog was killed so instantane- 
ously in the same way, by Mr. Hua- 
ter, that Mr. Cliff, the conservator of 
the Hunterian museum, who -held 
the legs, and did not see the aw! in- 
troduced, was waiting till the animal 
should struggle, and had no know, 
ledge of any Shing having been done, 
till he was told to let go, and was sur- 
prised to find that the animal was 
completely dead. 

«* In ‘these operations the instru- 
ment was small, and directed by the 
skill of an anatomist upwards into the 
cavity of the skull, so as to divide the 
medullary substance ahave the origin 
of the nerves which supply the. dia- 
phragm. 

**’ By adopting this method.of per- 
forming the operation of pithing. cat- 
tle, it will he attended with the same 
success,” 





_ * The cast of this horse has a place 
in the Hunterian museum. — 
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** Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

“ ‘The dark, unfathomi’d caves of 6¢ean bear, 
** Full many a flow’r is born fo blush unseen, 
** And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Manpak (T.), Vice-President of the 
qempte Section. 
RUDHOMME, speaking of this 
EB * Mandar, mentions some circum- 
stances worthy of being recorded in 
history. On the 3d of Sept. 1792, 
the second day of the massacre in 
prisons, Mandar went about six in the 
evening to the house of Danton, then. 
mifiister of justice. All the minis- 
ters, hey Roland, were there, with 
the president Lacroix, and the secre- 
taries of the legislature, Pétion, mayor 
of Paris, Robespierre,” Desmoulins, 
Fabre Belantine, Manuel, several 
members of the commune, called that 


Gray. 


of August the loth, and the presi- 
dents and commissioners of. the 43 
sections, drawn together in. cops¢-_ 
a of the progress made by, the 
ssian army and the. massacres then 
committed in Paris. At half-past 
seveD they met in a lage hall, and in 
order to shorten ‘matters, the presi- 
dentship was conferred:on Danton, 
withont haying recor ot. 4 
debate ensned op thet driving 
back the king of Prussia and saving 
Paris ; Verdun: was just taken ;. Sers, 
vap, thé. war-mijnister, came, but aps 
parently overwhelmed, with. anxiety 5 
and Danton alone displayed presence 
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of mind and firmness. ‘If,’ says 
Prudhomme, ‘great and extreme 
measures were then resorted to, they 
were prompted by the revolutionary 
genius of Danton.” In. the mean 
time the work of slaughter was going 
on at thé Abbaye, at La Force, at 
Caimes, at St. Firmin, and at Bicétre. 
Mandar ventured to interrupt the 
debate, and said to Danton; ‘ Are all 
measures taken for safety without ?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Let us then immediately 
think of the interior ;’ and raising his 
voice, he proposed to call together 
immediately ali the armed force, sug- 
gested that all the citizens present 
should form into as many bodies as 
there were prisons, in which massa- 
cres were going on, and should con- 
trive by the ascendant. of eloquence 
and reason, or by means of authority 
added to force, fo put an immediate 


stop to the torrent of blood, ‘ which. 


would,’ he answered, ‘for ever pol- 
Jute the French name.’ This propo- 
sal was attentively heard; but the yet 
doubtful issue of the important steps 


which had just been resolved on, 
prevented all the citizehs from taking 
an equal part in it; and Danton, 


looking coolly at him, said, ‘ Sitdown; 
it could not be helped!’ Mandar, 
full of his notion, withdrew into ano- 
ther apartment, took Petion and 
Robespierre aside, and made this se- 
cond proposal to them : ‘ Robespierre, 
do you remember that on the 17th of 
August you came to the bar of the 
legislature, and in the name of the 
commune, and under pain of insur- 
rection you required the organisation 
of a tribunal to judge those who were 
accused in the affair of the 10th ?>— 
‘Yes.’ ‘ You have not forgotten 
that Thuriot set the proposal aside 
because it was accompanied by a 
thyeat??: ‘ I remember it,’ said 
Robespierre ; ‘ you came to the bar. 
Thuriot was interrupted, you deli- 
vered a vehement harangue, and ob- 
tained. the:establishment of the tribu- 


nakwhijeh I had | pre osed.” ‘Well, 
then,’ replied tae, * you can 
Jndge _of my oratorical powers.’— 
* Yes; but to the point.’—* Well; if 
- Petion and you are of my opinion, we 
will be beforehand with Lacroix and 
the secretaries of the assembly: if 
you consent to accompany me, to- 
morrow, to the bar of the assem- 
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bly, 1 will undertake to ropose imi- 
tating the Romans at those critical 
periods when the country was in dan- 
ger, ahd to put a stop at once to these 
dreadful massacres. I will propose 
the creation of a dictator: I will ex- 
plain my motives, my voice shall 
echo like thunder; yes, to put an 
end to these murders, I will have the 
hardihood to propose a dictator: his 
pames shall be but for twenty-four 
iours, and shall be capable of being 
exerted only against guilt: the dicta- 
torship will stop the tide of blood, 
the massacres will cease, they will 
instantly cease.’ ‘ Beware of pro- 
posing it,’ said Robespiérre, ‘ Brissot 
would be the dictator!’ .‘Ob, Maxi- 
milian !’ answered Mandar, ‘ you do 
not fear the CictapeROP 5 you do not 
love your conntry; but you hate 
Brissot.’ Petion uttered not one word 
during the whole of this conversa- 
tion. ‘ 

Mandar is the author of the follow- 
ing works :—Travels in Switzerland, 
by William Coxe, 1790; on_ the 
Sovereignty of the People and the 
Excellence of a Free State, by March 
mont Needham, 17/91; Vo to. 
the Hottentot Country, by William 
Patterson, 1791; Jearney to and res 
turn from India over Land, by Tho- 
mas Howel, all translated from the 
English: on Insurrections, 1793 ;_ the 
Genius of Ages, a poem in prose, 
1795; Address to the King of Great 
Britain on the urgent Necessity of a 
speed Peace between the French 

epublic and his Britannic Majesty, 
1797: this work has gone through 
three editions. History of the De- 
cling and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
abridged from Gibbon’s great work ; 
Gallery of alJegoric and historic Pic- 
tures of the Woes and Calamities of 
France, from, the month -of May, 
1789, to the 18th Brumaire, 1799, 
with this motto, Strepete gentes! 
The City of Sages, or a Journey to 
Sophopolis; Moral and Literary Com- 


‘panion, extracts from the most elo- 
-quent moral philosophers, for the use 


‘of. young persons and p tors. — 
Mandar assisted also- in, translating 
the Historical and Geographical De- 
resi Fe Hind stan, ane the 

Q of the Ganges an ram- 
pooter, by Major, James Rennell, to 
“a he has added notes. 

2 
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Fovaurer Tinvitre (A.Q.) | 
Son of a farmer at Héronelle in 
Artois. He was at first an attorney 


at the Chatelet, but he dissipated his’ 


property, lost his plice, and became 
a bankrupt. He was afterwards em- 
loyed as a clerk in the police office. 
n 1793 he was appointed head jury- 
man of the revolutionary tribunal ; 
his sanguinary expressions, and his 
invectives against the indulgence of 
his colleagues, drew on him the at- 
tention of Robespierre, who judged 
him worthy to act the part of public 
accuser to the tribunal, and he fully 
answered the expectations of such a 
patron, . He caused Marie Antoinette 
to be condemned, but when accused 
some time after the fall of the Mon- 
tagne, he endeavonfed to vindicate 
himself by criminating Robespierre; 
but the tribunal of Paris condemned 
him to death on the 6th of May, 
1795, for having caused the destruc- 
tion of an innumerable multitude of 
French persons of every age and sex, 
under pretence of conspiracies; for 
having caused between 60 and 80 
snide to be tried in four hours ; 


for having. caused carts, which were 
ready before hand, to be loaded with 


victims, whose very names were not 
mentioned, and against whom no de- 
positions were made; and for having 
made up a jury of his own adherents. 
Tt would be impossible to detail his 
atrocities, yet some instances will 
convey an idea of his character, M. 
de Gamache was brought into court, 
but the officer declared that he was 
not the person accused. ‘ Never 
mind,’ said Fouquier, ‘bring him, 
nevertheless.” A moment after the 
real Gamache appeared, and both 
were at once condemned and guil- 
lotined. An agent of government 
one day expressing some apprehen- 
sions to Fouquier, he replied, ‘* Pa- 
triot or ‘not, if Robespierre chose it, 
you would come yourself, and I should 
make you go up my little steps; when 
Robespierre has pointed out any one 
to me, there is no he!p for it.” Sixty 
or eighty unhappy wretehes, who 
had never seen or Known each other, 
were often confounded in the same 
accusation, and when Fonquier wish- 
ed to dispatch them in the mass, he 
merely said to the jurymen, ‘J think, 
citizens, that you are convinced of 


[AucustT 


the guilt of the accused.’. When 
this remark was made, the jurymen 
declared their consciences sufficiently 
enlightened, and condemned all the 
accused in the gross, without hearing 
one of them. He was accustomed to 
frequent a coffee-house in the palace 
of Justice, where the judges and jury- 
men of his tribunal met. There the 

reckoned the number of beads whic 

had fa!Jen in the course of the decade. 
‘What do you think I have gained 
to day for the republic?” Some of 
the guests to pay court to him, would 
answer, *So many millions,’ and he 
immediately added, ‘ In the next de- 
cade I shall undress three or four hun- 
dred,’ meaning guillotine. A consi- 
derable number of victims were one 
day met in their way to the tribunal 
by Fouquier, who had not been pre- 
sent at their trial, he asked the jury- 
men on what crime they had been 
pronouncing sentence? ‘ They did 
not know,’ they said, ‘ but he might 
run after the condemned persons and 
— ;’ upon which they all began 
to laugh, saying, ‘It is so much got 
at least.’ a the fate of Robe- 
spierre could not slacken his sangui- 
nary zeal. On the 27th of Jhly, 
1794, he condemned forty-two per- 
sons, whom he caused to be executed, 
and some one having represented to 
hin that the seizure of Robespierre 
ought to cause some change, he an- 
swered, ‘Never mind, justice must 
take its course.’ After the victory 
of the gth he had the assurance to go 
and congratulate the convention on 
the fall of the tyrants, and he succeed- 
ed in obtaining his own continuance 
in his office, but the public voice ex- 
claimed against him, and he. was 
arrested on the 4th of August, and 
tried on the 8th of December follow- 
ing. From that time till his execu- 
tion four months more elapsed, dur- 
ing which various dilatory steps were 
taken in his favour, till at last the 
convention decreed, on the 18th of 
April, 1794, that the revolutionary 
tribunal should continue sitting till ‘a 
definitive sentence had been passed on 
him: he then defended himself with 
presence of mind, and attributed all 
the exectttions which he had ordered 
to the committees and laws which 
enjoined this mode ‘of conduct.— 
When led to execution he answered 
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the populace, who greeted him with 
hisses, by the most sinister predictions, 
and was executed Jast. 

Thus speaks Mercier of him :— 
“ Fouquier Tinville, formerly an at- 
torney at the Chatelet, excessively 
artful, quick in attributing guilt, and 
skijled in contrcverting facts, shewed 
imnoveable presence of mind on his 
trial. While standing before the tri- 
bunal, from which he had condemned 
so many victims, he kept constantly 
writing; but, like Argus, all eyes and 
ears, he Jost not, while he wrote, one 
single word uttered by the president, 
by an accused person, by a judge, by 
a witness, or by a’ public accuser. 
He affected to sleep during the public 
accuser’s recapitulation, as if to feign 
tranquillity, while he had hell in ‘is 
heort. Noeye but must involuntarily 
fall before. his steadfast gaze; when 
he prepared to speak he frowned, and 
his brow was furrowed ; his yoice was 
loud, rough, and menacing: he car- 
ried audacity to the utmost in his 


denial, and shewed equal address in 
altering facts and rendering them in- 
dependent of each other, and especi- 
ally in judiciously placing his alibis. 
With a firm voice he denied his sig- 
nature, and trembled not before the 
accusing witness. When led to exe- 
cnition, his forehead, hard as marble, 
defied all the eyes of the multitude; 
he was even seen to smile and utter 
threatening words. At the foct of 
the seaffold he seemed for the first 
time to feel remorse, aud trembled as 
be ascended it. He had a round 
head, black straight hair, a narrow 
and wan forehead, small round eyes, 
a full face marked with the small- 
pox, a look sometimes fixed, some- 
times oblique, a middling stature; and 
thick legs. In 1803 the Abbé Au- 
bert published some bad verses in 
praise of Louis XVI, which Fouquier, 
who wanted a place, had sent him 


for insertion in the Petites Affiches 


in 1788.” 


‘ 


a — 
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VysHney VoLtosuok 


Dh a place of considerable impor- 


tance, remarkable for the exten- 
sive canals on which the great inland 
navigation of Russia is carried on. A 
junction has been formed between 
the Tvertza and the Msta, uniting, by 
a navigable channel of at least five 
thousand versts, the Caspian with the 
Baltic sea. I believe that there is not 
in the world an example of inland 
navigation so extensive, obtained b 
artificial means, and with so little 
labour; for the Volga is navigable 
almost to its source; and three versts, 
at the utmost, is all that has been cut 
through in forming the canal. The 
merchandize of Astracan, and other 
parts of the north of Russia, is brought 
to this place. Above four thousan 
vessels pass the canal annually. The 
town, or village, as it is called, is full 
of buildings and shops. It is spacious, 
and wears a stately thriving appear- 
ance, forming a striking contrast with 
the miserable places on this road. 


a 


Biackspons’s COMMENTARIES. 
The celebrated Charles Yorke told 
yr. Warburton, that-if Blackstone's 


Commentaries had been published 
when he began to study the law, it 
would have saved him the reading of 


twelve hours in the day. This em-., 


phatic declaration may be. contrasted 
with the recent expressions of con- 
tempt against this work indulged in 
by Lik 

of Lords, when Lord Holland brought 
forward his motion about ex-officio 
informations. 


Practica, Errect oF Revicion. 


Mr. Clarke, in describing the mag- 
nificent ceremony of the resurrection 
at Moscow, relates the following in- 
stance of the operative influence of 


a ‘religion upon morals. ‘ The loud 


chorus, which burst forth at the en- 
trance to the church, continued as the 
procession moved towards the throne, 


and after the archbishop had taken 


his seat; when my attention was for 


- amoment called off, by seeing one of 


the Russians earnestly crossing him- 
self with his right hand, while. his 
left was employed in picking my 
companion’s pocket of his handker- 


chief.” 


Ellenborough in the House - 
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Turkisy BAZARS: 


«© The Bazars are of great length, 
commonly about twenty feet in 
width, lighted from the roof, with 
recesses on -each.-side, in which the 
merchandize. is displayed. Bach re- 
cess:is a shop, and the handsomest are 
surmounted with. little. domes. The 
shop-keepers sit. cross-legged, on 

Jatforms, in front of their goods. 

he platforms serve also for counters. 
In many of the bazars the shops have 
small ware-rooms behind. The Greek 
and. Armenian’ merchants retire to 
their. private houses before sunset ; 
the Turks generally earlier; and the 
gates are closed before dark. 


«© Phebazars, for the’ most part, 
are‘the iproperty of! companies, who 
let out the shops’ to merchants. Se- 
veral ‘belong to thegovernment, and 
are farmed ' by individuals and com- 
panies. 

*« The roofs of two or three of the 
bazars are supported by pillars, the 
relics of the ancient forum and porti- 
cos. In looking along these colo- 
ar- 
ance of the long vistas of pillars which 
Hood and Dawkins have given in 
their views of Palmyra, and ~which 
are; probably, the ruins of her bazars, 
and not the remains of temples and 
palaces. The capital of Zenobia owed 
its magnificence to commerce. Situ- 
ated'at a convenient distance, between 
thie -gulph of Persia aad the Mediter- 
ranean, it was the grand resort ‘of the 
caravans which conveyed the oriental 
luxuries to the Roman nations. 


** In the midst of the deserts, and 
under a scorching sun, the inhabitants 
of Palmyra must have had recourse 
to artificial shades. Through all these 
southern and eastern countries, the 
practice of arranging the shops under 
sheds, and in bazars, is so universal, 
that it cannot be doubted to have pre- 
vailed in Palmyra. 


“* Stranger$, from the appearance 
in the bazats, are apt to be as much 
deceived with respect to the riches of 
this capital, as with the population. 
A Vast quantity of opened merchan- 
dise is at once presented to’ the eye ; 
fot a bazar is a great ware-roomi, in 


nades, I was reminded of the appe 


The Gleaner. 
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whith‘the stocks of many appear as 
the property of one. People, accus. 
tomed to, the detached shops of Lon: 
don; large’ and-opulent as they are, 
cafnot pass, for the first time, through 
the bazar's of Constantinople without 
an emofion of surprise ; but, when, 
in subsequent visits, the shops: are 
consideted individually, and the pro- 
bable value of their contents is esti. 
mated, with the number of persons 
apparently interested in them, the 
stock will be found, comparatively, 
very small. 


“«« The bazar of the jewellers is one 
of the places where the erroneous 
impression of Ottoman wealth, is 
most likely to be deepest made. On 
applying for a trinket, the stranger is 
immediately beset by a crowd, exhi- 
biting their glittering. temptations in 
sO many various forms, that the visions 
of Aladdin seem realising before him. ‘ 
Golden coffee cups, encrusted with 
diamonds and rubies, a whole spring 
of flowers made of the same gorgeous 
gems, and stars sufficient to furnish 
out another hemishere, are displayed 
in rapid succession. If none of the 
patterns please, the Brazils and Gol-, 
conda seem to shower their unset 
jewels for selection. But, though all 
this is much superior to the exhibition 
of- any one shop’ in London, yet, 
when it is considered ‘that a single 
coffee-cup; a star; and a flower, with 
two or three loose diamonds, consti- 
tute the whole stock of the most re- 
spectable lapidary,’ the-delusion va- 
nishes,' and the stranger is more apt 
to wonder how so maty people can 
live by the trade, than to admire the 
multitude of the riches. Constant 
nople has nothing comparable to the 
shops of the siiversmiths in London. 


“©The bazar appropriated for the 
sale of military accoutrements is said 
to be the richest in the city; and 
was told, that the merchants belong- 
ing to it have certain special corpo- 
rate privileges. When any of them 
die, the fortune of the is 

iven out at interest among the mem- 

rs of the society, until his children 
are capable of judging for themselvesi 
and the society, as a body, is respon 
sible for the capital; and payment! 
the interest.” 
iS ouemennnaeietall 











ORIGINAL ‘CRITICISM. 


os. 


«-Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


SpeecHES in PARLIAMENT of the 
Right Hon. W1tt14m Wind M ; 
to which is prefixed, some Account 
of his Life. By Taomas Amyor- 

sg. 3 vols. Svo. 1812. 


\ E rejoice extremely at the in- 
‘'Y creasing practice of collecting 
and publishing-the principal speeches 
of our parliamentary and forensic 
orators. Posterity will thus be ena- 
bled tojudge in some degree of the na- 
ture and extent of those talents which 
have justly obtained for their posses- 
sors the applause of contemporary 
admiration. ‘The names of a Curran, 
an Erskine, and a Windham, willbe 
encircled with those irresistible tokens 
of their greatness by which it may 
be established in the estimation of all 
ages. ‘They will no longer be judged 
by the effect which their eloquence 
produced on those who heard them, 
and which, like the excellence of the 
actor,.can be transmitted only in the 
language of general and dictinct ap- 
plause; but they will be judged in 
reference to those qualities of mind, 
of which a substantial evidence is 
afforded. 

Among the great and eminent men 
whom the present age has produced, 
none can take a higher stand than he 
whose loss we haye not yet ceased to 
deplore. In all the requisites of a 
finished character, as a gentleman, a 
scholar, a statesman, and a friend, 
Mr. Windham had no superior and 
very few equals. His public life was 
distinguished by a-rigid and inflexible 
independence of conduct. He was 
of ne party, for no party could reckon 

im among its retamers. Upon 
every question that came before him 
he sought only to-direct the strong 
and unerring rays of truth, and by 
their light, acearding to his best esti- 
mation, his course was invariably di- 


rected. He.did not present thatde- 
spicstile anomaly: of medern. times, 
the man who acts from. no .abstract 
conviction of propriety, but from the 
Gegrading influence of party feelings. 

r. Windham was nobly superior to 
this, and though the free current of 
his mind sometimes wandered into 
channels where the best affections ef 
his friends could not follow him.with 
delight ; yet those friends, had. always 
one consolation, that.even his errors 
flowed from a conscientieus:acknow- 
ledgment of what he ‘believed to be 
the truth. 


If there ever existed a-man who 
was incapable of acting from any 
feeling but that which a sincere de- 
sire of truth generated, it was Mr. 
Windham. e was the man of 
whom more than any other it might 
be said, 

Non civium ardor praca jubentium 
Non vultus instantes tyranni 
Mente quatit solida. 

The present collection of his prin- 
cipal rocies, many of Wich we 
regret have been so inadequately pre- 
served, is preceded by an interestin 
and well written sketch of his life 
from the pen of Mr. Amyot, who 
informs us, however, that we ma 
expect a more copious bi i 
detail from Mr, George Ellis. As it 
would be on er to give an ab- 
stract of this life with any advantage 
to our readers in this tment of 
our work, we shall desist from it alto- 
gether, reserving to ourselves the 
opportunity of doing it at some a 
in some future number, concluding 
our present account of this valuable 
and interesting work, by expressing 
our entire approbation of the manner 
in which it is executed. 
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POETRY, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


Execy.— Sacred to the Memory of The world his country was from pole ty 


Davip Morton, M.D. who died 
July 18th, 1812, aged 80 Yeers: 
most respectfully inscribed to his 
Daughter, Mxs. Minor, By Ciro 
RiI¢cKMAN. 


And when old Time did lead him to his end, 
Goodness and He fill’d up one monument. 
Shakspeare. 


] HAVE no heart for song, that day is 
o’er, 
Broken my lyre, and impotent my 
strain ; 
She who inspired me, can inspire no 
more— ; 
The Muses fled me when I lost my 
JANE. 


Yet can I not resist the elegiac lay, 
To him who merits all applause can 
give; 
Whose life of wisdom, and whose well- 
spent day, 
A bright example set how all should 
live. 


I would not pen, for worlds, one venal 
line f 
Nor bind a chaplet round ignoble 
brows 3 
Nor barter truth, for all the world calls 
fine 
Nor pay to aught but sterling worth 
my vows. 


But sterling worth does now demand the 
song, 
Oh could it soar sublime on lofty wing! 
To adorn ‘his shrine each grace should 
come along, 
And all the muses Moxron’s praises 
sing. 


His soul, where independence held her 
seat 
Was firm, unvarying, fixt as truth itself; 
Above all sophistry, and all deceit, 
Above all prejudice, or guile, or pelf. 


A steadfast friend to freedom’s holy cause, 
f{e recogniz’d alone inherent right ; 
And infiuene’d but by reason’s godlike 

laws, 
Abhorr’d all party rage, or tyrant might. 
** Slave to no sect, he took no private 
road,”’ 
Fearless discussion mark’d his bright 
career ; 
4s Looking thro’ natureup to nature’sGod,” 
Above false zeal, or superstitious fear. 


le, 
And his religion ceaseless good to do; 
Mid factions, wars, and feuds, his candij 
soul 
No national, no local bias knew. 


School’d in each classic page of ancieut 
time, 

And rich in all the stores of knowledge 

since ; [lime, 

His daring spirit soar’d with wings sutb- 

To elicit truth, and human good evince. 


To think aright, the business of his head; 
To act aright, the business of his heart; 
He follow’d still where’er fair science led, 
The better to perform life’s useful part. 


And useful was. that life, as thousands 
know, 
Where physic’s healing skill could be 
employ’d ; 
Science divine! 
sings flow, 
Whence health, the choicest boon of 
heaven’s enjoy’d. 


whence countless ble- 


The soul’s physician too he was indeed, 
While from his lips instruction ever fell; 
For few so well could preach, so well could 
plead, 
Counsel so wisely, or advise so well. 


‘* From grave togay,from lively to severe,’ 
His conversation still improving ran; 
On subjects most abstruse—distinct and 
clear, 
And rich in all the history of man. 


Learn’d, wise, engaging, graceful, and 
polite, 
These were his own, but these his small- 
est praise ; 
A life of virtue, conduct most upright, 
Superior usefulness mark'd all his days. 


Accept this humble tribute; hallow 
shade! 
From him who faio his fond regard 
would tell ; 
In happier days it had heen better paid— 
The muse is fireless when the heartif 
unwell. 


Ob ye! who mourn with me the ls 


severe, 
While friendship o’er departed great 
ness sighs, 
Mix one firm resolution with each tear; 
As far as kindly heaven the povwe 
supplies, «> 
To be like MorTon—#rtuous, useful, 


wise. 










A Reckonine with Time. 


ole to [From Colman’s ‘* Poetical Vagaries.’’] 
do; 


I. 
andi OME on, old Time !—nay, thatis stuff; 


Gaffer! thou comest on fast enough;— 
Wing’d foe to feather’d Cupid !— 
But, tell me, Sand-Man! ere thy grains 
Have multiplied upon my brains, 
So thick to make me stupid ;— 


nciett 


wledge 
lime, 
s sub- 
evince. 


Il. 
Tell me, Death’s Journeyman !—but, no; 
Hear thou my speech ;—! will not grow 
Irreverent while | try it; 
For, though I mock thy flight, ’tis said, 
The forélock fills me with such dread, 
I—never take thee by it. 


1 part. III. 
List, then, old Is-Was-and-To-Be!’ 
sands 


i'll state accounts ’twixt thee and me;— 
Thou gavest me, first, the measles ; 
With teething wouldst have ta’en me off, 
en, madest me,with the hooping cough, 
Thinner than fifty weasles. 
eA 


Thou gavest small-pox, (the dragon, now, 
That Jenner combats, on a cow ;) 


deed, And, then, some Seeds of knowledge ;— 
ver fell; Grains of the grammar, which the flails 
I could Of pedants thiesh upon our tails, 


To fit us for a college. 


Vv. 
And, when at Christ-Church, ’twas thy 

















ran; sport 
net ani To rack my brains with sloe-juice port, 
And lectures out of number !— 

a There Fresh-man Folly quaffs, and sings, 
While Graduate Dulness clogs thy wings, 

ul, and With mathematick lumber. 

i ail VI. 

aconel Thy pinions next,— which, while they wave 

‘okt Fan all owr birth-days to the grave,— 

. ri 1 think ere it was prudent, 

* Balloon'd me from the schools to town, 
nallow? Where 1 was parachuted down, 
A dapper, Temple student. 

| regart 

x paid— 

e heart § 

the los HE Travels of Professor Lichten- 

great stein, in Southern Africa, during 
the years 1808, 4, 5, and 6, are nearly 

Jy tear ready for publication. They are trans- 

e powe lating from the German, by Anne 
Plumptre, and will form one volume 

5, useful in 4to. accompanied by engravings, 


from drawings taken. on the spot. 
Mr. Jaques has in the press, A Guide 
to the Reading and Study of the Holy 


Universar Mac. Vor. XVIIL 


VARIETIES, LITERARY & PHILOSOPHICAL, 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, t&c. (Sc. 
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Then much in dramas did I look; 

Muck slighted thee, and great Lord Coke; 
Congreve beat Blackstone hollow ; 

Shakspeare made all the statutes stale, 

And, in my crown, no pleas had Hale, 
To supersede Apollo. 


VIII. 
Ah, Time! those raging heats, I find, 
Were the mere dog-star of my mind ; 
How cool is retrospection ! 
Youth’s gaudy summer solstice o’er, 
Experience yields a mellow store, 
An autumn of reflection! 


IX. 
Why did I let the god of song 
Lure me from law, to join his throng, 
Gull’d by some slight applauses ? 
What’s verse to A when versus B? 
Or what John Bull, a comedy, 
To pleading John’s Bull’s causes ? 


X. 
Yet, though my childhood felt disease, 
Though my lank purse, unswoln by fees, 
Some ragged muse has netted,— 
Still, honest Chronos! ’tis most true, 
To thee (and faith to others, too!) 
I’m very much indebted. 


XI. 

For thou hast made me gaily tough ; 
Inured me to each day that’s rough, 
In hopes of calm to-morrew :=— 

And when, old Mower of us all! 
Beneath thy sweeping scythe I fall, 
Some few dear friends will sorrow. 


XIi. 
Then,—though my idle prose, or rhime, 
Should, half an hour, out-live me, Time! 
Pray bid the stone-engravers, 
Where’erniy bones find church-yard room, 
Simply to chisel on my tomb,— 
*¢ Thank Time for all his favours !” 


Scriptures, with an illustrative Sup- 
plement; translated from the Latin of 
Augustus Herman Franck, late Pro- 
fessor of Divinity and the Oriental 
Languages in the University of Halle; 
with a Memoir of the Author, critical 
Notes, and a Notation of Books proper 
for the Biblical Student. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Mr. Thom, the author of. Sketches 
on Political Economy, and History of 
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Aberdeen, is about to publish The 
Annals of Pedestrianism, which will 
contain a complete Acceunt of Capt. 
Barclay’s extraordinary Performances, 
with many Anecdotes of Sporting 
Men. 

Sir Humphry Davy will publish, 
early in November, Elements of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, in a Course: of 
Lectures, delivered before the Board 
of Agriculture; illustrated with Plates, 
engraved by Laurie. 

A work, designed for youth, to be 
entitled Rose and Emily, or Sketches 
of Youth, will shortly be published, 
by the author of the Mental Tele- 
scope. 

A fifth edition of Davis's Treatise 
on Land Surveying will speedily ap- 
pear; to which will be added, a Sup- 
plement, containing the Methods by 
the Plane Table and Theodolite, and 
Directions for conducting Subterra- 
neous Surveys; the whole re-written 
and improved with a number of ad- 
ditional diagrams and plates. 

Mr. J: Nightingale has announced 
his intention of publishing A Portrai- 
ture of the Church of England, inone 
large volume, 8vo. ’ 

M. Cateau Calleville has published 
A Description of the Baltic, in which 
he assures his readers that certain 
communications to be effected by his 
sovereign between that. sea and the 
Mediterranean, will render the mari- 
time tyranny of England -rather a 
blessing than an evil. 

The literary world will immediately 
be gratified with the pubtication of 
the valuable Adversaria of the late 
Professor Porson, They consist of the 
notes and emendations on the differ- 
ent Greek poets, which were the fruits 
of the learning and sagacity of the 
first scholar of his age. At all periods 
of his life, Porson was in the habit of 
noting down his restorations of cor- 
rupt passages, and the grounds of his 
opinion, in the margins of books, and 
in copy Looks or loose papers. After 
his death the whole of these precious 
remains were purchased of his execu- 
tors by Trinity College, Cambridge. 
This society, anxious to satisfy the 
public curiosity, as well as to consult 
the fame of their late illustrious mem- 
ber, by the publication of this collec- 
tion, committed to Professor Monk 
and Mr. Blomfield the charge of ex- 
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tracting and editing whatever was fit 
to feet the public eye. These yven- 
tlemen have been above two years 
occupied in this task, and have vow 
completed a volume, containing all 
that was left by Porson concerning 
the Greek poets, His observations 
are digested and arranged by the edi- 
tors in the mode most convenient to 
the reader: and an additional value 
is given to the publication by two co- 
pious indexes; one, of the authors 
emended or illustrated; the other, of 
the subjects treated. The volume is 
not a large one, but the matter con< 
tained it, if expatded in the ordinary 
mode adopted by Casaubon, Bentley, 
Dawes, Valckenaer, Rubnken, &c. in 
their miscellaneous works and Epis- 
tole Critica, would fill many volumes, 
In the corrections of the fragments in 
Athenaus, Porson has given specimens 
of his critical acuteness, aided by his 
astonishing memory and _ learning, 
that exceed all belief; and a greater 
number of these interesting remains 
of the Greek stage, are in this publi- 
cation restored to their original pu- 
rity, than has been effected by the 
whole host of critical scholars that the 
last two. centuries have, produced.— 
This book is beautifully printed at 
the Cambridge University press, in 
Greek types, ordered expressly for 
this purpose, and cast after the models 
given by the late Professor himself. 





Arts, ScrENcES, &e. 


The insignificancy of our establish- 
ments for learning, compared with 
those in France, it has been observed, 
must be admitted from the following 
statement: —*‘ It appears unquestion- 
ably that the French Emperor is un- 
der no apprehension as to the effect, of 
knowledge on the people; for in no- 
thing has his power been more signa- 
lized than by the numerous national 
institutions for diffusing useful and 
scientific learning among his whole 
population. There is at present 
scarcely a city in France which has 
not its established university, while in 
every large town there isa Lyceam, or 
public seminary for teaching the phy- 
sical and mathearatical sciences. Ail 
these are supported by the direct pa- 
tronage of the government, which ap- 
points commissioners and inspectors- 
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general, and supplies funds to such of 
the establishments as may be in nee 
of pecuniary aid. In most of the 
large towhs, the chateaux of the monks 
and ¢i-devant nobility, which escaped 
the revolutionary furor, have been 
appropriated to the numereus Ly- 
ceums. That of Bourdeaux, for in- 
stance, is established in the ancient 
and extensive buildings of the Visita- 
tion and the Feuillans; that of Calais 
in the old college and the monastery 
of the Cordeliers; that of Caen in the 
beautiful old abbey of St. Etienne; 
that of Marseilles in the former mo- 
nastery of the Bernadins; while minor 
establishments occupy various palaces 
and castles. From the Aldmanach de 
2’Université Imperiale, we discover 
that the number of grand academies, 
or of universities in France, is thirty- 
five; of Lyceums, forty-seven; and 
of colleges, four hundred and eighty- 
six. Besides these there are one bun- 
dred and twenty-four estahlishments, 
under the title of Secondary Schools, 
by which it seems the other institu- 
tions do not interfere with theological 
instruction. Thus even after making 
due allowance for the difference of 
population between this country and 
France, to those who would be cyni- 
cal, we exclaim, ‘Go, and do theu 
likewise.” 

The Prince De Ligne, that Nestor 
of courtiers, has published two new 
volumes of Letters. They are written 
in the same light and sprightly style 
as those already before the public. 

Modern Greek Literature,—A Greek 
of the name of Anthime Gazy, Archi- 
mandrite of the Greek Church at 
Vienna, conducts a periodical work, 
in the madern,Greek language, at that 
place, entitled Hermes ho, Logios, and 
is publishing a Dictionary of the lan- 
guage at Venice. He is the author of 
several works in modern Greek, the 
principal of which are, a History of 
Greek Literature till the taking of 
Constantinople—A Greek Vocabu- 
lary—Translations of Volaire’s His- 
tory of Charles XII.—The Abridge- 
ment of Lalande’s ‘Astronomy—Four- 
croy’s Chymica Philosophy—and a 
Map of Greece, in 12 sheets. 

The Horticultural Society have an- 
nounced the following objects for 
which they intend to present premi- 
ums and medals:—New potaives, as 


being better calculated for forcing 


d and supplying the markets early in 


the summer than those at present cul- 
tivated;—a rich and sweet variety 
the common red currant, which might 
probably be obtained from seeds by 
appropriate selection through a few 
successive generations ;—new varieties 
of the gooseberry, also for the purpose 
of supplying the markets soone; 5 
the same of pears similar to those 
which have been introduced from 
France, but suiciently hardy to grow 
and ripen on standard trees, and cal- 
culated to supply the market at 4 mo- 
derate price during winter and spring ; 
—a good and early grape, better. a+ 
dapted to the climate of Great Britain, 
in the open air, than any now knowr ; 
—better and more productive. vatie- 
ties of the apple, capable of keeping 
longer than most hitherto boon arr 
good early nectarine, and a variety 
the strawberry, and of the cherry, 
which would ripen before the ear 
May ;—earlier and hardier varieties.ol 
the peach, which on standard trees 
would succeed better than any now 
known. As several native varjetie 
of the plum afford blossoms so hardy, 
that they are rarely’ injured by frost, 
it is supposed that some rich varjeties 
might be obtained by introducing the 
farina of the fine, but tender. kinds, 
into the prepared blossoms of these. 
In the Pomona Herefordiensis, it is 
stated that very rich and hardy varie- 
ties of the apple have been thus ob- 
tained immediately from the seeds of 
the Siberian crab. 

Mr. Pierre Heil, a Bavarian artist, 
has invented a new instrument of 
music, which renders the notes yisi- 
ble by means of colours, and which he 
has named ‘ Harmonicon a tons visi- 
b/es,’ (the visible sounds Harmonicon). 
A trial was made of the.instrument at 
the court of Munich, in presence of 
the principal musicians of the chapel, 
who have expressed their approbation 
of the invention. : 

Cookery.—A society for bettering 
the condition of the poor, have pub- 
lished thirty choice receipts for cheap 
and palatable cookery, for the; use of 
those who are friends to themselyes 
and their country; the knowledge of 
them cannot fail of being serviceable 
to indigent families :—Receipt I, Beef 
Poitage. Three pounds of gravy beef, 
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eleven quarts of water, boiled gently 
two hours, then add 41]b. of Scotch 
barley, and boil it gently four hours 
more with six pounds of potatoes, half 
a pound of onions or leeks, with some 
parsley, thyme, pepper, and salt; half 
a pound of bacon, Cut in slices, makes 
it more savory, and any other vegeta- 
bles ay be added: this produces 
three gallons of pottage, and requires 
no bread. It gave a plentiful meal to 
twenty persons —II. Beef Stew. Two 
pounds of beef, one pound of turnips, 
half ‘a pound of onions, half 4 pound 
of tice, parsley, thyme, pepper and 
salt, and eight quarts of water. Cut 
the beef in slices, and when it has 
boiled ‘some time, mince it small; the 
vegetables may be minced before they 
are put in.—IIl. Shin of Beef Stew. 
Shin’ of becf, bones broken, barley, 
oniotis, and potatoes, 1 |b. each ; 6 Ibs. 
of cabbage, carrots, and turnips, and 
salt and pepper; water, eleven quarts ; 
produced three gallons.—IV. Baked 
Shin of Beef. A shin of beef, six quarts 
of water, a pint of split peas, one leek, 
four of five sliced turnips, baked in an 
earthen pot. r 

A fine marble, statue of the late 
Right Hon. William Pitt has lately 
been placed on the right hand at the 
entrance of the senate house, Cam- 
bridge, The likeness is very good, 
and reckoned a fine piece of statuary; 
the artist, Nollekens; the price, 3000 
guineas. More than double that sum 
was subscribed for the purpose soon 
after Mr; Pitt's death in the year 1806, 
by 616 members of the university 
only. An engraved plate of the sta- 
tue is to be taken for the subscribers, 
who prefer it to having part of their 
subscription refunded, and the re- 
maining surplus applied to founding 
a university scholarship. The only 
inscription on the pedestal is the word 
Pitt. 

Recent Difference in the Summer 
and Winter Seasons.—* 1 recollect,” 
says a correspondent, “*some forty 
years ago, when I was a boy, and 
since then, we had excessive hot 
summers, and, generally, intensely 
cold winters—we had the seasons fol- 
lowing in regular succession, and we 
might almost calculate, within a week, 
the period when the snow-drop, the 
early harbinger of spring, would put 
forth its blossom. We had then what 
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might be called, if I may be allowed 
the expression, an unaltered system. 
In the lapse of so many years | think 
a most wonderful change has taken 
place in the climate of England, per- 
haps of the world at large. Winter 
now seldom resigns his hoar sway till 
the latter end of March, and then. as 
it were, sullenly submits to the cheer- 
ful sovernment of bis successor;. or, 
as the poet beautifully expresses it, 
Winter, still lingering on the verge of 
Spring, 
Retires reluctant, and from time to time 
Looks back ; while, at his keen and chil- 
ling breath, 
Fair Flora sickens. 


“ Our summers are long, and com- 
paratively cold; it can scarcely be 
said we have an autumn—in fact, 
winter and summer have usurped the 
influence of spring and autumn. Now, 
Sir, lam aware a reader may say,— 
* Why we know all this very well; the 
writer’s made an astonishing disco- 
very!’ and so far such an observatian 
would not be altogether improper. 
But I mean to ask, to what causes 
such a change in the climate of Eng- 
land is to be attributed? Is it to the 
decay of the planetary system altoge- 
ther? Is the predicted consummation 
of all things at hand? Some of your 
correspondents, perhaps, may give 
their opinions on this query. [ have 
seen somewhere a sort of what may 
be called theoretical supposition, that 
the late inclosures have been the 
means of this extraordinary phenome- 
non; but this I think to be what some 
of the newspaper gentry call fudge; 
if a general inclosure act should be 
carried into execution, calculating on 
this head, we shall be frozen at Mid- 
summer! I would beg, that any of 
your literary contributors, learned in 
these matters, would favour me, and 
the public generally, with a few re- 
marks on this interesting subject.” 


Valuable Hints regarding the Cure 
of Gravel.—Instead of soda water, or 
the aqua mephitica alkalina, the au- 
thor recommends ‘‘a drachm, or two 
scruples of mild vegetable alkali, 
otherwise called salt of wormwood, or 
salt of tartar, dissolved in two ounces 
of water, sweetened with two drachms 
of honey, to be taken with half an 
ounce of lemon juice three times 2 
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dav.” Honey, in calculous com- 
plaints, is preferable to sugar; where 
there is much pain, without suspicion 
of inflammation, opium is bighly ad- 
viseable, viz 5 to 10 drops of |.uda- 
num to each dose of a.kali. With 
jnflimmation, bleeding may be neces- 
sa'v, and nitre added to the saline 
drauvht. ’ 

An improved Method of managing 
the Onion.—Seeds of the Spanish or 
Pe:tugal onion are sown at the usual 
period in the spring, very thickly, 
and in poor soil, generally. under the 
shade of a fruit. tree, and in such sita- 
ations the bulbs in the autumn are 
rarely found much to exceed the size 
of a large pea. These are then taken 
froin the grownd.and preserved till 
the ensuing. spring, when they are 
planted at equal distances from each 
other, and they afford plants, which 
differ from those raised immediately 
from seed only in possessing much 
greater strength and vigour, owing to 
the quantity of previously generated 
sap being much greater in the bulb 
than in the seed. ‘The bulbs thus 
raised often exceed considerably five 
inches in diameter; and being more 
mature, they: are with much more 
certainty preserved in a state of per- 
fect soundness through the winter 
than those raised from seed in a single 
season. The same effects are in some 
measure produced by sowing the seeds 
in August, as is often done; butgthe 
crops often perish during the winter, 
and the ground becomes compressed 
and soddened by the winter rains; and 
it is further observed, by T. A. Knight, 
Esq. F.R.A. that any given weight of 
this plant may be sheniaed with less 
expepse to the grower, by the mode 
of culture which he recommends, than 
by any other which he has seen prac- 
tised. 

Remarks on the Hypothesis, that the 
Efficacy of Lime, as a Manure, origi- 
nates in its Power of decomposing Ani- 
mal and Vegetable Matter.—Quick 
lime spread upon growing plants ne- 
ver has been known to dissolve them. 
On the contrary, it has frequently 
been applied to grass fields with effect, 
for the purpose of renewing and 

quickening the vegetation. And it 
will not be denied that lime promotes 
the growth of thistles, nettles, and 
ojher weeds that we might specify. 
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How then can it be supposed destruc- 
tive of live roots? And with regard 
to seeds, it’may be noticed, that in 
dusting pickled wheat with quick 
lime, more of it is surely brought into 
contact with the grain than can fall to 
the share of the seeds of weeds, even 
upon a strong liming. And why 
should what is thought beneficial in 
the one case be deemed noxious and 
destructive in the other? And as to 
the caustic quality of the lime, it 
must be so much abated by the re- 
absorption of its air, during the time 
it takes to cool, before it can possibly 
be carted to the land, as to render its 
effects of no avail. Besides, if lime 
operated at ail as a caustic substance, 
it must be at the very first when it is 
applied; whereas, it has been seldom 
known to take effect until the second 
crop at least. From whence we may 
infer that it acts on the soil merely as 
a mild calcareous earth: and that cal 
cination is of nu farther use im pre- 
paring it for manure than as an effi- 
cacious method of reducing the lime- 
stone to a fine powder. It will be said 
here, that a heap of lime will soon 
corrode the grass and decompose the 
s@face. This is true; but a heap of 
earth, a bundle of straw, a sod or turf, 
will equally soon have the same effect; 
and this simple circumstance conveys 
to the practical farmer a most impor 
tant lesson. . 
Galvanism.—lIn a late debate in the 
House of Commons it was asserted, 
that porter tasted better out of a pew- 
ter vessel than any other, which occa- 
sioned a smile among some of the 
members. Professor Davy has ex- 
oo this on galvanic principles. 
his peculiarity arises from pewter 
being formed of dissimilar metals, 
which are known to communicate the 
influence of the galvanic fluid.—Wa- 
ter has also a different taste in a pew- 
ter vessel from what it has in glass or 
earthenware. Volta, found,. that if a 
cup made of tin, or what-is still better, 
zinc, be filled with water, and placed 
upon a silver stand, and the point of 
the tongue applied to the water, it is 
found quite insipid, till we lay hold 
of the silver support with the hand 
well moistened, when a distinct and 
strong acid taste will be perceived. 
From the same cause, Professor Ro- 
binson found that snuff taken froma 
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box of tin plate, which has long been amongst sand-banks, &e. (and where 
in use, so that the tin coating has:been the buoys now used are of no service) 
removed in many places, isextremely during a tempestuous sea, is the in- 
different from that of snuff taken from vention of Captain John Redbead, of 
anew bex, or one lined with tin foil. Low Howorth. i. 

Dr. Herbelt, an eminent. man-mid- . The sewer now excavating in Hyde 
wife and surgeon of division at Co- Park is one of the greatest works of 
penhagen, has discovered that the the kind ever attempted in this coun- 
cause of apparent death in still-born try. It is intended fora drain to the 
children, is their haying the wind- numerous streets now built in the 
pipe filled with water. By the simple neighbourhood of Paddington, and 
process of placing the infant in such will empty itself into the great sewer 
a position ‘as to procure a gradual and wi.,-h enters the Thames at Millbank. 
total discharge of the water, Dr. Her- In Eonsequence of the height of the 
bolt has had the happiness to rescue ground in Hyde Park, it became ne- 
in the proportion of 12 out of i3 of the cessary, in order to insure a sufficient 
innocents fortunately submitted to fall to this new sewer, to dig toa very 
his care. great depth; and its formation is car- 

The model of a buoy, upon a new ried on by the laborious aud expensive 
and improved construction, was exhi- process of tunnelling. Pits are sunk 
hited the 22d ult; in the Narrows, at the distance of every seventy yards, 
North Shields, in presence of anume and the excavations are conducted in 
rous body of the:shipping interest of a way similar to those of a coal-mine. 
the port, who gave it the most unqua- The stratum of clay through which 
lified approbation. It was pladed in the sewer passes is fompenian to the 
the Herd Sand during a boisterous process of excavation, and is similar 
sea, amidst the broken water, and al- to that which was thrown up in the 
ways preserved its perpendicularity. formation of the Highgate archway, 
This buoy, so well adapted for the which so suddenly failed on near 
' safety of ships in the entrance to our arriving at completion. The pos 
harbours, and in general navigation, pits in Hyde Park are filling up with 
where the greatest danger exists the clay dug from the pan 
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N London, two vener:-ble prelates ‘keep. playing.’ 
of the Gallican church, M. DE wake no more: Mr. 


He slept, but to 
W. A. de Luc 


Ma.spe, Bishop of Montpelier, and 
M.pe Gain MontacGnac, Bishop 
of Tarbes. They were among the 
small number who, persisting in their 
infidelity to God and their country in 
refusing to sanction any reform in the 
government or the church, preferred 
the dependence of pensioners, and the 
gratification of their malignity, under 
the imposing appearance of suflering 
as martyrs. 

Mr. Wa. Antony pe Lvc, bro- 
ther of the author of ‘‘ Researches on 
the Modification of the Atmosphere.” 
His passion for music was so predo- 
minant in his latter days, that a piano 
was placed by his bed-side, on which 
bis daughter played a great part of the 
day. The evening of liis death, seeing 
her father ready to sink into a slum- 
ber, she asked him, ‘Sball I play any 
more?’ ‘ Keep playing,’ said he, 


had explored many. volcanic coun- 
tries, and his cabinet was: one of the 
richest in Europe from the choice- 
ness of his productions. 

At Amsterdam, a wealthy Jew, named 
PinEpo, who made some sivgular and 
unprecedented bequests. He Jeft'to 
each of the Christian churches in 
Amsterdam and at the Hague 10,000 
florins ; to each of the orphan houses of 
those cities the same sum; and to each 
of his Christian neighbours, who as- 
sisted at his funeral, 100 Dutch ducats, 
and to each Jew 200 ditto. 

At Paris, on the 2d of June, Admiral 
De WinTER, an excellent officer 
a brave man. He commanded the 
Dutch fleet, and fought the battle of 
Camperdown with Admiral Duncan, 
to whom he struck his flag, and he 
= brought prisoner of war to Lon- 

on. 
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“Tn Francé, Sonnint, the famous 
traveller. 

At Vienna, the Austrian actor, 
BrockMan; on which occasion the 
theatre was closed for ten nights. 

In Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, 
aged 83, the Rev. L. DuTEns, a cele- 
brated literary and political character, 
who flourished in the middle of the 
last century. 

Lately, in the parish of Knockando, 
county of Elgin, a very eccentric cha- 
racter, was best known in the narrow 
circle of her acquaintance by the 
nickname of Red Jean, but whose real 
name was JEANRoy. The only pro- 
miuent feature of this character was, 
that having in early life conceived an 
implacable aversion to her sex, con- 
sidering it not only as the last, but 
even as the least of the Creator's 
works, she resolved to abandon it and 
become a man! And, as a previous 
step towards her masculineenterprise, 
commenced the operation of shaving; 
but where nature has done nothing, 
the application of art must succeed 
very ill. However, equipping herself 
with a tartan pbilibeg, short coat, and 
blie bonnet, she exhibited the ap- 
pearance of a flashy young man, and, 
followirig the occupation of a da 
labourer, could perform her work wit 
aman-like celerity; and the most effec- 
tual means her employer could adopt, 
for securing a continuation of her 
service, was to pretend jealousy of her 
and his wife: jokes of this kind she 
always considered as the highest com- 
liment. She even had the presump- 
tion to assert to some of her acquaint- 
ance, that she had once been guilty 
of crim. con. with the wife of one of 
her neighbours, declaring that she was 
the real father of one of his children, 
and that she had therefore been dis- 
missed his service; adding, withal, that 
she wishéd the miatter to be kept as 
quiet as possible, in case the kirk-ses- 
sion shontd take cognizance of her con- 
duct—This extraordinary character 
was the subject of much derision and 
merriment to the young people of 
both sexes, by re Kem she te often 
very rudely treated: their treatment, 
however, she keenly resented, taking 


“are never to let slip an opportunity 


of rétaliating on her aggressors, by 
inflicting corporal punishment, she 
being uo mean proficient in the heroic 
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art of pugilism. What contributes to 
render this piece of biography still 
more interesting is, that (if her strange 
desire of heing thought a man be ex- 
cepted) she seemed to possess the free 
use of all her mental faculties, could 
reason accurately, joke sarcastically, 
and possessed no inconsiderable volu- 
bility of language. A little before her 
death (about the age of 70), being 
seriously asked what her motives were 
for observing a conduct of so strange 
singularity, she replied, in a serious 
tone, “‘ that it was the effect of a bad 
education !” 

At Somerston, Mr. Witt1amM Na 
prer, in the 72d year of his age. He 
was distinguished for his musical skill, 
and for the beautiful selections of 
Scots’ ballads which he edited. For 
many years he belonged to his Majes- 
ty's band, and to the professional con- 
cert; but was obliged to retire on 
account of the gout in his hands, to 
which he became a victim. He was 
the father of eighteen children, and 
of whom but seven remain to lament 
his loss. 

Lately, at Berlin, a master of lan- 
guages, named BDanpon, literally 
trom. denying himself the necessaries 
of life. it appears that he gave in- 
structions to his pupils during the 
day, and solicited pa at night.— 
Under the floor of his aparment were 
found concealed 20,000 crowns im 
specie. He had no other heir than 
his brother, whom he had refused to 
see for thirty-seven years, because he 
had sent aletter to him without pay- 
ing the postage. 

Lately, in Ireland, Sir J. PARNELL, 
Bart. In consequence of an a@vident 
that befel Lady Parnell a short time 
preceding his ‘birth, he was. always 
quite dumb and a complete cripple. 
The title and family cseates descend 
to his brother, the maber for the 
Queen's county. 

On the 25thult.aty 2 6f which 
city he was governor, \n@¥'renc!y Ad- 
miral, VILLARETJOYEUsE. He vom- 
manded for some. time the Toulon 
fleet, and was the officer, we believe, 
who, in some, boasting dispatches, ac- 
cused Nelson of running away from 


-him,.which, caused the British hero to 


observe, that he supposed his reputa- 
tion for courage was too well esfa- 



































































State of Public Affairs. 


blished to be injured by the lying 
Frenchman; but, if ever he caught 
Mons. Joyeuse, ‘ he would make him 
eat his words.’ 


On the 4th inst. Miss Ertzasetu 
Pinvar, the daughter of Capt. Ro- 
bert Pindar, of Gainsborough. The 
remarkable mortality that has attend- 
ed Capt. Pindar’s family, in the short 
space of eighteen months, is worthy 
of record:—The mother, Mrs. Mary 
Pindar; his only son, Robert; his 
two daughters, Harriet and Elizabeth ; 
his brother, George; his nephew, Ro- 
bert Pindar; his niece, Mrs. Jane 
Clark ; and his nephew, Richard Mox- 
on, jun. have all drank deeply of the 
cup of affliction in the above short 
period, and are now no more! Seven 
of them died in the course of nine 
months. 


On the 6th inst. aged 92, Mr. H. 
Berry, of Duke-street, Liverpool; 
formerly engineer of the docks at 
Liverpool, and projector of the San- 
key canal, (the first canal navigation 
undertaken in this kingdom) which 
was commenced in 1755, and com- 
pleted, to the great satisfaction of the 
proprietors, in 1758. 


On the 8th inst. Gen. VALLANCY, 
at the age of 91,an Englishman by 
birth, but from long residence and 
patriotic attachment to Ireland, might 
be called an Irishman in bis heart. 
He was a gentleman of talents, witha 
most liberal education and philan- 
thropic mind, with great suavity of 
manners, that endeared him to all his 
acquaintance; and we are particularly 
indebted to him, besides other literary 
productions, for a Dictionary and 
Grammar of the Irish Language, of 
which he had made himself complete 
master. The Dublin Society (to 
which he devoted many years of zea- 
lous attention) owes to him its present 
utility and extensive establishment, 
and we have no doubt, but when that 
Society meets in November next, they 
will yote a monument to be: erected 
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to the memory of a gentleman so dear 
to the Institution, and the regard of 
a nation he loved so much. The 
General, at his own desire, was pri- 
vately interred. 


Lately, the celebrated Dick Enc- 
LAND, well known amongst the gen- 
tlemen of the sporting world. He-had 
not been indisposed more than a week, 
On the day of his death, his servant 
asked, about four o'clock, at what time 
he would wish to dine, and was ‘an- 
swered, by England, at six o'clock, 
The cloth was accordingly laid, but 
on dinner being brought up, he was 
discovered dead on the sofa, with his 
head leaning backwards. He was 
nearly 80 years of age, a native of Ire- 
land, originally ajourneyman cabinet- 
maker, but afterwards well known in 
most of the gambling-houses of the 
metropolis, and on the turf. Some 
years ago he was tried at the Old Bai- 
ley, for shooting a young gentleman, 
of the name of Rolle, in a duel, for 
calling him a dlack leg, and was acs 
quitted. 


In Tralee, in his $7th year, Wi1- 
L1AM O'Leary, Esq. nephew to W. 
Wilson, Esq. This little gentleman, 
a perfect miniature of man, had been 
long asource of inquiry to the curious 
traveller visiting that town; he was 
only 4 feet high, extremely well pro- 
portioned, and always particularly neat 
in his person; to the appearance of 
the child were added the manners of 
the adult: he was extremely fond of 
society, partook of all public amuse- 
ments, at balls and assemblies gene- 
rally chose as his partner of the dance 
the tallest female in the room, was very 
partial to hunting, always well mount- 
ed, and rode sportingly, and after the 
fatigues of the chace united with his 
companions over the bottle, recount 
ing the toils and pleasures of the day, 
his spirits always high, his manners 
conciliating, and his disposition suck 
as created esteem. 
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4: history of the world is full of great conquerors appear, who, like 
t 


he fluctations of human affairs, 
the rise of one and downfall of ano- 
ther country. At certain periods 


whirlwinds, produce devastation, but 


clear the air from mephitic vapouts. 
It seems to be the fate of mankind, 
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that error should not be abolished by 
the gradual improvement of the mind, 
and the evidence of sound reasoning, 
but that force alone can subdue it. 
We call Bonaparte a tyrant, and he 
returns the compliment by accusing 
this nation of ambition, perfidy, and 
maritime tyranny. The name of ty- 
rant implies something odious, and 
we hardly give the being who wears 
this title credit for any good quali- 
ties. Yet benefits may arise to man- 
kind from tyrants, which good kings 
might find it difficult to perform; 
and we owe our deliverance from po- 
pish tyranny to as odious a tyrant as 
ever existed. 

In estimating the tyranny of Bona- 
parte, we must take into consideration 
the state of the people under his yoke, 
and enquire whether it is heavier than 
that of his predecessors. They who 
formerly possessed privileges, of which 
they are now deprived, will doubtless 
complain ; but whatever we may think 
or say of our enemy, if the mass of a 
population feels itself more at ease, 
the vices of the tyrant will be softened 
down, and he will be looked upon in 
the light of a benefactor. Indeed we 
cannot conceive a man rising to very 
great power without holding out some 
pretence, at least, for imagining that 
his reign is beneficial compared with 
that of the dynasty which has been 
deposed; and certainly Bonaparte is 
not deficient in giving the best colour 
to all his actions. We see him now 
in a new light. He is attacking a 
despot, whose territories are distin- 
guished for ignorance, want of culti- 
vation, and slavery. Here is room 
for the exercise of French talents: 
let us see how they have been em- 
ployed. 

The great act of Jacobinism, by 
which the powers.of Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia made a partition a.r6ng 


themselves of the unfortunate king--’ 


dom of Poland, justly holds up the. 
contrivers of that scheme to eternal’ 
infamy. It was planned in the silence 
of the closet, and carried into execu- 
tion with the utmost barbarity. There 
‘were no palliatives, such as might ex- 
tenuate in some degree the horrors of 
the French revolution: but-all was 
done in the trué and genuine spirit of 
Jacobinism, on the violation of every 
principle of justice and honour, for a 
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selfish purpose.’ Of this plunder 
Russia had by far the greatest share, 
and it is now fallen, after a very short 
struggle, into the hands of Bonaparte. 
By his masterly movements he has 
driven the Russians out of Poland, 
and settled himself between the Dwina 
and the Borysthenes, a country re- 
markable for its fertility, and as being 
the great granary of corn for Europe. 

Scarcely has he gained the military 
possession of the country when ona 
sudden there appears upon the stage 
a confederation, a name well known 
in the annals of Poland, which, under 
the auspices of the great warrior, is to 
revive the fallen country. He has, 
however, taken the precaution to grant 
a boon to its inhabitants, so that ine 
stead of a conqueror he appears. to 
them in the light of a deliverer. A 
state of disgraceful vassalage existed 
in Poland, which we may easily ima- 
gine would not be lightened by the 
dominion of Russia. By one word of 
Bonaparte, vassalage is declared no 
longer to exist, and thus the lower 
classes are attached to his person, 
whilst the higher, under the appear- 
ance of self legislation ands the re- 
sumption of their independence, con- 
template this new invasion with satis- 
faction, and, taught by adversity, are 
less inclined to resist the claims of 
their inferiors to that independence 
to which every human being is en- 
titled. 

Thus Bonaparte bas gained in a 
short time a population of six millions 
of people, and a fertile country, to his 
interests. By means of the confede- 
ration, the civil government of the 
country will be carried on in a man- 
ner highly grateful to its inhabitants, 
Their old laws will be restored. They 
will conceive and talk of thetnselves 
as Polés, and they will fancy at least 
that they are again an independent 
country. Bonaparte will be the pro- 
tector of the new confe: eracy, and in 
this eapacity will draw the contin- 
gents,‘as he does from the dependent 
sovereigns of the Rhine. The new 
troops will be aiiimated with ‘zeal 
agaiust their former conquerors, and 
whetlier the French make an attack 


‘upon Moscow, or content themselyes 


with severing so large a country from 
Russia, the autocrat, in this loss and 
the burning of his magazines and de- 
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pots, has suffered very considerably by 
this campaign. ‘ 

Bat the views of the French Em- 
peror were not confined to the acqui- 
sition of a province. He lodked far- 
ther, and ‘contemplated a change in 
theRussian empire. Part of his scheme 
transpired on his passage over the 
Dwina, and appearance on the fron- 
tiers of Russia. Heré was conveniently 
found a ‘manifesto from the Russian 
Emperor to the French army, exhort- 
ing it'to feave the cause of a tyrant, 
who had torn them from their homes 
by the violence of conscription, and 
whose wholé authority was founded 
on violence and oppression. We can- 
not doubt that the proclamation was 
the produce of French artifice: for 
it' was answered immediately under 
the'signature of a French Grenadier; 
and a picture is drawn between the 
situation of a French and a Russian 
soldier, by no means to the advantage 
of the latter. ‘There is too much truth 
in the comparison. The French sol- 
dier is’ drafted by a law, bearing 
equally on all, and on entering the 
army has the full career of glory open 
tohim; whilst the Russian is taken 
by caprice, and has no chance of 
rising from the ranks. From thesitu- 
ation of the soldier, the French Gre- 
nadier turns to that of the Russian 
peasant, whose chains he declares him- 
self come to break, and whom he will 
restore to.the rank of mati in society. 
No longer shall the Russian be pit 
upon a level with the beasts, and 
counted, like them, as part of the 
voods and chattels of his tasters.— 
With these arms Bonaparte ‘will fight 
the Russian Emperor; and time will 
shew whicther the Russian peasantry, 
allured by such offers, will retain their 
ancient allegiance. Should Bonaparte 
succeed, and really march to Moscow, 
the change made in that country will 
be greater than any thing experienced 
in France and Germany; and it re- 
mains to be scen whether .the peasant 
is capable of taking advantage of it. 
The whole system of Russia is a mere 
military despotism; and so long has 
the mind been degraded by it, that it 
may be doubted whether the boon of 
liberty will rouse it to energy. Still 
the polity of Bonaparte is visible in 
taking advantage of every circum- 
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stance that may assist him in his 
schemes.- > ° 

The policy of the Russians seams 
to have been to draw the, French into 
their own country, where it is con- 
ceived that they must fall a prey to 
famive and military fatigue. But 
this plan’seems to have been miserably 
executed: for if it was the origina! 
intention to give up Poland, they had 
surely time to transport their depdt: 
into ‘their interior, without suffering 
such an immense loss as has arisen 
from the destruction of them. The 
facility, also, with which the French 
have overrun Lithuania, augurs very 
little in favour of Russian general; 
ship; and we are amused with the 
congratulations of newspapers on the 
delay of Bonaparte in Poland, as if 
nothing had been done unless he were 
at the walls of Petersburgh or Moscow. 
Anxiety, however, prevails at this 
time to know to which capital he is 
directing his victorious steps; thougl 
rumour says that he is returning to 
Paris, leaving farther operations to 
his inferior generals. Jn this case he 
will seew to have been disappointed 
in his views, as it cannot be thought 
that so large an armament would be 
set in motion merely for the deliver- 
ance of Poland from Russia;. espe- 
cially as Bonaparte, in his fine speeches 
to the Poles, restrains his benefits to 
part of them only, and declares that 
Austria is guaranteed, by him in the 
possession of its share of the plunder- 
ed country. ot 

The French successes in the North. 
have received no small check by a 
reverse of fortune in Spain; where 
the English have had an opportunity : 
of shewing their ancjent brayery, and 
both armies of witnessing that..this 
country is not so deficient in military 
science, as it has been the custoin of 
the French to imagine. They gave us 
credit for men, but denied us any for 
generals or ollicers. The tables are 
turned upon them, and whatever may 
have been the state of our officers, 
they are now ina school in which we 
doubt not of their future proficiency: 
Lord Wellington made an inroad into 
Spain, as far as Salamanca, and the 
French under, Marmont retreated io 
good order. They were superior in 
numbers, for Marmont is supposed tv 
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have had, nearly fifty thousand men, - 
whilst the force of the allied army 
amounted to a few thousands only be- 
yond thirty thousand. Our men were 
not’ suffered to remain long in Sala- 
manca, for the General was soon con- 
tent with the compliments paid to him, 
and the Te’ Deums sung’ on his. en- 
trance, and was on the alert to watch 
the movements of the, enemy. 

After sufficient marches and counter- 
marches.on both sides,, and several 
skirmishes, a battle was fought near 
Salamanca, to. the east of the town, 
atid a parallel to it has not, occurred: 
since the days of Marlborough. On 
the day of battle, Marmont, having, 
passed the Tormes, manceuvred_ the 
- greater part of the day, and the English 
army performed its part with equal, 
skill. Occasional, cannonadings, on 
each side pfeyented the scene from 
béing viewed as that of a grand re- 
view; but, about five in the afternoon, 
Lord Wellington found the oppor- 
tunity, for which be had Jong been 
waiting, of making the attack he had 
planned. Dreadfulwas, the onset,— 
Léd on by their valiant commander, 
nothing could stand before them. In 
a Short time it was a complete rout; 
the French fled in every direction, 
and the remains of the army found 
safety only in the darkness of the 
night, Marmont, wounded,, fled to 
Valladolid, and the_pext morning the 
allied army’ pufsued the fugitives. 

The loss of the French in the battle 
was estimated, at the least, at fourteen 
thousand men, or. nearly one third of. 
the army; and, on our side, the killéd, 
wounded, and missing ‘amounted. to 
somewhat more than five thoysand 
meh, The killed were six, hundred 
and ninety-four; and of the two,latter 
classes a great portion will, we doubt 
nat, be soo returned to the service; 
sothat the allied army will nog he re-., 
duced one tenth, dnd this, vacancy was 
filled up by the arrival of supplies 
soon after thé battle, “Marmont, in- 
deed, falls back upon his artillery aud 
the troops in the north of Spain, who 
were all called j ‘to make up his army; 
but if he cannot march at the head of 
a thuch larger army, jt is in, vain, that 
he will attempt to face again our yic- 
torious troops, ‘ 

_ A Singular circumstabce occurred 
in the transactions of this memorable 
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day. Of the Spaniards who formed, 
part of the allied army, two only were 
killed, and, four were wounded. The 
Portuguese had nearly as.many killed 
as we_had, and somewhat: more than 
half ds many wounded. , The fruits of, 
the victory are the possession. of. the 
couptry.aronund Salamanca; and, the 
Gallo-Spanish King, who approached 
so near to.the seat of action with his 
troops, that.a few of them were taken, 
by one of our outposts, retreated. in 
great haste. to New. Castile, and must, 
be under some alarm _for the safety of; 
his capita]. A fine opportunity. is. now, 
given_for the. discovery jof ;the real. 
situation of the Spanjards.; ‘The north. 
and interior of, Spain are. pow. laid. 
open to us, and, if its inhabitants, are 
in earnest, the Erench,, must, be. en-, 
tirely cut off; and their,strength in 
the south can be of no avail to retrieve 
their affairs. aici, call eamnaii ail . 
But the victory. is,.of the. greatest 
importance ,in,another point.of view., 
The French have alwaysgiven us credit 
for zood soldiers, bpt saa treated our 
officers with very, great contempt; de-, 
nying to them, any, kind of knowledge 
in military tactics,;,. The battle of Say 
lamanca has. taught.,them a, different, 


lesson. _ It has. shewa them that, weare 
_Superior,to them.in ¢ 


ir, own sciengey,,; 
as well as in spirit and bodily, strength., 
—T he. battle is, another proof. of, the, 
principle laid down by Mr. Clerke, to 
which we are, so. much indebted for 
our nayal victories.,.Lord Wellington 
elson so 
often achieved upon the seas,;, apd, we 
doubt not that be:has‘formed a race, , 


of generals who will, know how to ex+.,. 


emplify it in future. practice, It bas; 
been suggested at home,,in our papers, 
tha} pyr suecessfyl general should be, 
made a field. marshal, that, he .may 
coinmand, the services, of, generals, 
who, ;being his seniors, cannot now, 
act under bim: but.we tela en that 
very account, wish Rhim-to decline, at 


Jeast till the end. of, the .war,,that ho- 


nour... Young men are not_attached,, 
to an, old systems; and we may look 
upon the preseptas an zraofimprove- , 
ment, bet him form: his junioys for, 
commands, and we doubt. not, that 
we shall: have an army to cope with, 
Bonaparte, if he should, ever venture 
to attack us, upon our ewo ground, 
The honour of the Marquisate has 
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been conferred upon our General, and 
we hope that Soult will raise him to 
a Dukedom. 

Glorious as has been the victory to 
the English name abroad, great is the 
disgrace which it has occasioned to 
our character at home. It was natural 
to expect, and every one was disposed 
to rejoicings upon the occasion, and 
to testify them in the usual manner, 
by illominations. An illumination is 
indeed a beautiful sight, and when 
occasioned by a memorable exploit, 
it surely ought to be the general wish 
that every one should enjoy the satis- 
faction which such a scene is calcu- 
lated to afford. Not so in the metro- 
polis. ‘So disgraceful a state of riot 
and confusion has seldom been known, 
and ‘several riotous and disorderly 
wretches did the utmost in their power 
to destroy the pleasure of the inha- 
bitants. The amusement of these 
wretches was to alarm the timid fe- 
male by firing pistols in her face, and 
setting fire to her clothes by squibs; 
to spread terror and alarm wherever 
they went, and to destroy the windows 
of those who had not lighted up at the 
moment these profligates gave the 
order for illuminating. Thus the 
amusement of some hundred thou- 
sands was destroved by a few of the 
most contemptible of our species; 
and for want of a few easy regulations, 
such scenes occurred as would mark 
us fora people devoid of civilization. 
It is in vain to say that in a moment 
of joy the reins should not be kept too 
tight: but there is a difference be- 
tween conniving at some innocent 
excesses, atid the giving up of the 
reins to profligacy and licentiousness. 
We will venture to say that, under the 
existing laws, and with a2 proper un- 
derstanding of those who wish to en- 
joy the illumination, not a squib or a 
pistol could have been fired in our 
acer streets, and ‘every one might 

ave enjoyed the promenade with ease 
and satisfaction. Here was a proper 
field for the exertions of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice; but their 
triumphs are reserved for the defence- 
Jess fruit-woman on a Sunday, or the 
unguarded publican who might have 
relieved’ the thirst of a wearied tra- 
veller. 

Sicily is acting as an independent 
kingdom; and its connection with 
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Britain will, we hope, be beneficial to 
it. The parliament is assembled, and 
the prince, in the name of the sove- 
reign, has addressed it, calling upon 
it to ‘ provide for the necessities of 
the state, the reformation and ame- 
lioration of the laws, the remova! of 
those abuses which, in the lapse of - 
centuries, have erept into the state, 
and the gradual establishment of a 
better order of things.” These are 
noble objects, and to them we hope 
that the assembly will pay its first at- 
tention; making, however, the neces- 
sities of the state the last object con- 
sidered. For however urgent the 
prince may be on that subject, yet 
every nation should reflect that its 
defence from a foreign enemy is of 
little consequence, if it is to be left to 
the plunder and insolence of an-abo- 
minable oligarchy at home. Let wise 
and good laws be first made; the rights 
of the citizen acknowledged and esta- 
blished; and having then what is va- 
luable to protect, he will readily comé 
forward in their defence. But those 
governments whose great object is to 
drain the people of their property to 
enrich the idle and the luxurious, 
must expect a consequent depravation 
of manners in all classes, and to be 
feebly supported in the hour of dis- 
tress. We shall be curious to see, in 
this age of constitutions, what im- 
provements will be made in legislation 
by one of the most ignorant and super- 
stitious nations on the earth. 

But we return to our foreign politics ; 
and, leaving Europe to its madness, 
turn, with melancholy forebodings, to 
the new world. ‘There the philan- 
thropist is shocked at the scenes which 
necessarily take place in the disorga- 
nization of so many provinces formerly 
under the Spanish yoke. Mexico has 
nearly emancipated itself; but we 
have no good accourtts of the real 
state of that province, nor can we tell 
whether it will be formed into a king- 
dom or a republic. | Miranda is not 


completely at his ease in the Caraccas, 


though there are no sym is of the 
old system being revived. Peru has 
caught the infection. Byenos Ayres 
may now be said to be an establis 
government, and the Monte Videans 
wilt soon follow the example. On the — 
whole, however, we want the necessary 
documents to form a complete idea of - 
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the real changes that have taken or 
are likely to take place in those remote 
countries, though their separation 
from the misgovernment of Spain 
becomes, every day, less and less pro- 
blematical. 

Our eyes are turned with more 
anxiety to the United States. Our 
ambassador is retu:ned. from that 
country, having left in it, however, 
a charzé des affaires. War seems to 
be determined upon; though some 
of the states in the Union view itina 
manner different fiom the kingdoms. 
of the old woild, and speak of it with 
just abhorrence, as a disgrace to the 
hvian species. The manner in which 
the war is to be carried on remains to 
be seen. Rumours are current of their 
privatcers being abroad; that they 
have been seen in the Bav of Fundy, 
the Gulph and the River of St. Law- 
rence ; and for such a species of war- 
fare their coasts seem to be admirably 
adapted. 
are threatened, and in those points we 
seem to be vulnerable. The summer, 
however, wilt not pass over without 
some important event, and there is 
reason to believe that the Americans 
wil! rather rise than fall in their de- 
mands. 

The Parliament broke up with-the 


usual speech from the Prince Regent, 


delivered by commissioners. The 
state of Europe was run over, and the 
differences with America were a sub- 
ject of lamentation, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett also made a farewell speech, and 
motion for an address to the Prince, 
in which he was not seconded by any 

erson in: the House. 

e wondered at, when we consider the 
thinuess of the House, and the small 
number of persons that enter into his 
seutiments,. Sensible as many may be 
of the truth and propriety of what he 
utters, the system has gotten so great 
a hold of their minds, that they are 
frightened at the picture which he 
draws of the country. Unhappily it 
is too true; and, whether. they will 
hearken or not, it cannot be disguised 
that the worthy Baronet has done kis 
duty to his country and his constitu- 
ents. The topic of parliamentary re- 
form was particularly dwelt upon, and 
with the greatest propriety. The 
truths respecting it are notorious. as 
the sun at noon day, and cannot toe 
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This is not to- 
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often be uttered; and-we shall o7 
that this real representative of t 
people will continue the practice he 
has so laudably begun, of setting 
before the prince and the people, at 
the beginning and close of each ses- 
sion, the grievances of the country, 
particularly that of the present repre- 
sentation. Let him not despair: 
though he stands alone, as Elijah of 
old, there are upwards of seven thou- 
sand men who have not bowed their 
knee unto Baal, the all-devouring 
image of corruption. : 
On the subject of reform, a meeting 
has been held for the city of West- 
minster, at which the chief speakers 
were Major Cartwright, Sir F. Burdett, 
and Mr. Martin of Galway. The usual 
topics were gone over, and the Major 
described the two societies for reform 
now established, which may be distin- 
guished by the names of the houses 
of lords and commons, though there 
are several persons members of both 
houses. One society consists of such 
only as have three hundred a year 
landed property: to the other, admis- 
sion is open to all. It is in vain that 
such societies meet: unless they can 
procure thé co-operation of the great 
towns, nothing will be done; and the 
influence of the three hundred a year 
gentlemen will go but little way in 
this business. The sense of the people 
must be taken and expressed firmly. 
Westminster sets a good example, 
but it is followed by very few towns, 
Like its representative, it speaks plain 
and open truths, but can find few to 
second them. The address was voted 
unanimously; and some observations 
were made on the hint of a tax on 
roperty, which was given in the 
ouse of Commons, and begins to 
work on the apprehensions of people. 
We shall only observe, that when a 
tax is fairly laid upon property, and 
duly collected over the whole earth, 
there will be an end of war; for when 
all pay in proportion to their means 
for the preservation of the state, .all 
will be equally interested in its wel- 
fare, will inquire into the expenditure 
of their money, and will not suffer 
that, which was designed for general 
good, to be wasted by the caprices and 
the passions of the few. 
The breach of parole on the part of 
French officers has oceasioned trials, 





fay ° 
~. jm-whicH several persons: have ‘been 
convicted cof aiding in their escape. 
The subject has been: warmly dis- 
cussed inthe ‘Moniteur of France, 
which*aecuses’ the English of setting 


the-example} and it involved, though 


it afterwards retracted the accusation, 
Lerd’Yarmouth*in the guilt of this 
dishonourables practice: | Lord Yar- 
mouth vindicated himself in the pub- 
lie papers froni the aspersion ; but he 
allows*that there have been -instances 
on the part of the English’ to justify, 
in some measure, the’ complaints» of 
the¥rench: The question should be 
set in its true light, and the names of 
the’parties on both’sides given to the 
public; by which'an opportunity ‘will 
be -given'to those who are’ accused of 
vindicatin® themselves. It-is*to be 
lamented that-a ‘cartel cannot be esta- 
blished; and» that at least persons ina 
civil capacity might: be ‘ex¢hanged 
for each” other: for surely: neither 
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government cah wish’ to destroy the 
peace of private’ familiés, or to oblige 
young nien‘to’ consume’ thé best years 
of'their life’in°idleness. The pro- 
position of the Fretich to’ make an 
exchange at the rate of three French- 
meh'for three of the allies, otic only 
being an Englishmin, does not seem 
to’ carry’ on the’ fate’ of it any im- 
propriety. 

A lady of very high rank has been 
made the subject of conversation, 
from an order'declared ‘in the papers 
tovhave been sént to’ her to diminish 
the dtiration and shorte the number 
of visits toher daughter. Too much 
has already been said ‘on’ the separa- 
tien of the parents, on which, as in 
matrimonial contests in ‘lower life, 
who is to‘decidé? It is to be regret- 
ted, however, ‘that atly thing ‘should 
oceur to ‘increase ‘the bitterness of 
separation, atid mofe'so that it should 
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Green’s Essay, tending to shew the 
Impolicy of the Laws of Usury, *l1s. 

A Statement ofthe Circumstances 
which led to the Prosecution of the 
King v. Blacow.. .. 6s. 

Edwards's Report of a Judgment 
delivered in the High Court of Ad- 
miralty, by the Right Hon. Sir W. 
Scott, in the Case of the Snipe. 3s.6d. 

MEDICAL “AND SURGICAL. 

Adams's Practical Observations on 
Ictropium, or Eversion of. the Eye- 
lids; with a Description of a new 
Operation for the Cure of that Disease. 
8vo. 12s, . , 

Transactions of a Society for the 
Improvement of niedical and chirur- 
gical Knowledge. Vol. III. 8vo, 14s. 

MISCBLLANEOUS. 

The new Art of Memory; founded 
upon the Principles taught by M. 
Gregor Von Feinagle, with some Ac- 
count of the priucipal Systems of ar- 
tificial Memory. 12mo. 19s. 

A Letter to a Friend abroad, on re- 
cent Occurrences in England. 1s. 6d. 

The Picture of Plymouth. 18mo. 5s. 

The new Picture of Edinburgh; 
being an accurate Guide to the City 
and Environs. 18mo. ~° 5s. 

Crabbe’s Tales. 8vo. 19s. 
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12mo. 6s. 

Bawdwin's Translation of the Re- 
cord called Domesday. 4to. 21s. 

Questions answered relative to the 
late Conduct of some Members of the 
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ing the Oracle of Delphi. 2s. 6d. 
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Signs of Murder in the Case of Bas- 
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Se 

Martin's Appeal to public Benevo- 
ence for the Relief‘of Beggars, with a 
‘lew to a Plan for the Suppression of 
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2vols. 12mb. , 

Count Rumford’s 17th and 18th 
Essays; the first on the Source of the 
Light which is manifested in the Com- 
bustion of inflammable: bodies, 1s.— 
The other on the excellent Qualities 
of Coffee, and the’ Art of makine it 
in the highesf Perfection. 43." ~ 


Proceedings. at the generalCall of 
Proprietors, held at the Bank of Eng- 
land, March 19,:1812; with Observa- 
tions on the Conduct of ‘Lord King. 

Watson's Compendium of ‘Science 
and general Knowledge. 8vo. 6s. 
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Arrivals from’ India, or ‘Time's ‘a 
great Master. 4 vols.’ 22s. 

Sylvanella, or the Gypsey. 4 vole. 
QIs. - 
Substance and Shadow, or the Fish- 
erman’s Daughters of Brighton. 4 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

War without Disguise; or brief 
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An Address of Members of the 
House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States to their 
Constituents, on the Subject of the 
War with Great Britain. 9s. 

Leckie’s Essay on the Practice of 
British Government. 8vo. 5s. 

Yates’s candid Address to the In- 
dependent Electors of the United 
‘Kingdom. ts. 

Canning's Speech delivered in the 
House of Commons, June 22, 1812. 


POETRY. _ 

The State Doctors, or a Tale of the 
Times; a Poem. 

Turning Out, or St.Stephen's i 
an Uproar. By P.Pindar, jun. 1s.6d. 

The Widower; a Poem, in Sever. 
Parts. 8vo. Qs. 

An Elegiac Tribute to the Memory 
of the late Right Hon. S. Perceval. 1s. 

Ex Tentaminibus Metricis puerorum 

in Schola regia Edinensi Pravectio- 
rum electa, anno 1812. fe... As. 6d. 

Houghton’s Dreams of an Idiot, and 
other Poems. Qs. Gd. 
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Hunt's Treatise on the Fourth Chap 
ter of Danicl, with some Remarks or 
the Persort of Jesus Christ.’ 4s. 

Letters to the Rev. G. D'Oyley, 
B.D. in Answer to his Attack on the 
(Edipus Judaicus. 58. 6d." 

Brocas’s Calvinism unmasked; he- 
ity ap Answer to Mr. Tucker's Pre 
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destination calmly considered.” 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

A Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
for social and privateWorship. cr. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Jones's History of the Waldenses; 
connected with a Sketch of the Chris- 
tian Church from the Birth of Christ 
to the 18th Century. S8vo. 12s. 

Nightingale’s Portraiture of the 
Roman Catholic Religion. 8vo. 16s. 

The Works of the Rev. J. Watts, 
D.D. Vol.1. 8vo. 9s.; royal, 12s. 
To be completed in 9 vols. 

Lyon's Essay, wherein the Conduct 
of the Apostles of Christ before his 


Ascension is considered in itself, 
gs. 6d. 

J. Jones's Ecclesiastical Researches. 
Svo. 12s. 

Blacow's Four Sermons, preached 
in the New Church, Duke-street, Li- 
verpool. 6s. 

Garrow's Sermon, preached at the 
Anniversary of the Royal, Humane 
Society, 1812. 

Middleton's Charge, delivered to 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Huntingdon, on the 13th, 14th, and 
15th of May. 2s. 6d. 

Tomline’s Charge, delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Lincoln in 
May, June, and July, 1812. 2s.6d. ff 





HISTORICAL 


GAZETTE INTELLIGENCE, 


DISPATCHES FROM THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 


HE Gazette of July 21, contains 

two dispatches from Lord Wel- 
lington, the first dated Salamatica the 
25th, and the second dated Fuenta la 
Pena, the 0th of June.—By the first 


_it appears, that between the 16th and 


19th of June, Marshal Marmont col- 
lected his army on the Douro, except 


- .Bonnet’s division and some small gar- 


risons, and moved forward from Fu- 
ente Sabuco on the 20th. Lord 
Wellington formed the allied army, 
with the exception of the troops en- 
gaged against the forts in Saiamanca, 
on the heights extending from Vitla- 
ries to Morisco. The advanced post 
of the cavalry and infantry retired on 
the army in good order, and without 
material loss. The enemy remained 
in our front during the night of the 
Qist, and established a post on our 
right flank. Sir Thomas Graham was 
directed ‘to attack them in that post 
on the 22d, with the troops on the 
right, which he did with those of the 
7th division, which were the reserve 
of the right, under Major-Gen. Hope 
and Major-Gen. de Bernewitz. The 
enemy were immediately driven from 
the ground with considerable loss. The 
troops behaved remarkably well in this 
affair, which was in view of every man 
of both armies. The enemy retired 
in the night, and on the following 
evening posted themselves with their 
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right on the heights near Cabesa Vel- 
losa, and their left on the Tormesat [ 
Huerta; their centre at Aldea Rubia [ 
—thus endeavouring to communicate [ 
with the garrison in the forts at Sala- 
manca by the left of the Tormes. 
Lord Wellington changed the front | 
of the army, and placed the right at | 
St. Martha, and the advanced posts |) 
at Aldea Lingua. Major-Gen. Bock'’s |@ 
brigade he sent across: the Tormes to | 
observe the passages of the river. 
The forts at Salamanca were stronger 
than was expected. An unsuccesstul 
attempt was made to carry the con- 
vent of St. Vincente en the 23d, and 
Major-Gen. Bowes, after having par- 
ticularly distinguished himself, was 
unfortunately killed. The loss in of- 
ficers and men was likewise consider- 
able. 


By the second dispatch of the $0th, 
it appears that the forts of St. Caye- 
tano and {la Merced were taken by 
storm on the 27th. These operations 
were effected in the most gallant mat 
ner, and wich trifling loss, by the de- 
tachments of the 6th division, com- 
manded by Colonel Davies, and under 
the direction of Major Gen. Clintos. 
St. Vincente then capitulated on the 
terms offered by Lord Wellington; 
the garrison to march out with the 
honours of war; officers to retain theit 
baggage, and soldiers their knapsacks. 
Gen. Clinton mentions the conduc 
of the officers and men in terms of 
strong commendation. The enemy 
had beeg employed for nearly thie 
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years in constructing these works, but 
with increased activity for the last 
eight or nine months. A large ex- 
pense bad been incurred; and these 
works, sufficiently garrisoned by about 
$00 men, and armed with 30 pieces of 
artillery, were of a nature to render it 
quite impossible to take them, except- 
ing bya regular attack; and it was 
obvious that the enemy relied upon 
their strength, as they had left large 
depots of clothing and military stores. 
The operations against the forts were 
carried on insight of Marmont's army, 
which remained in its position, with 
the right at Cabesa Vellosa, and tlre 
left at Huerta, till the night of the 
27th, when they broke up, and retired, 
in three columns, towards the Douro; 
one towards Toro, the other at Torde- 
sillas. The allied army were, on the 
30th, encamped on the Guarena.— 
The loss of officers and men on these 
occasions was considerable. 


_The Gazette of July 28, contains a 
dispatch from Lord Wellington, dated 
Rueda, July 7th, which states, that 
** the army broke up from the encamp- 
ment on the Gaarena on the morning 
of the Ist, and the enemy having re- 
tired from Alaejos, encamped on the 
Trabancos, with the advanced guard 
at La Nava-del Rey. Having heard 
that the enemy had destroyed the 
bridge of Tordesillas, our advanced 
guard crossed the Zapardiel, and 
moved upon Rueda, on the morniag 
‘of the 2d, supported by the left of the 
army, while the right and centre 
moved towards Medina del Campo. 
The enemy, however, had not de- 
stroyed the bridge over the Douro, as 
reported; and the main body of the 
army had retired upon Tordesillas, 
leaving the rear-guard at Rueda.— 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton im- 
mediately attacked the rear-guard 
with Major Gen. Anson's and Major 
Gen. Victor Alten’s brigades of ca- 
valry, and drove them in upon the 
main body at Tordesillas. As the 
right and centre of the army were at 
2 considerable distance, I could not 
bring up a sufficient body of troops in” 
time to attack the enemy during their 
passage of the Douro, and they effect- 
ed that operation without material 
loss; and took their position on that 
river, with their right on the heights 
epposite Pollos, their centre at Tor- 
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desillas, and their left at Simancas, on 
the Pisuerga. I moved our left to 
Pollos on the 3d, and obtained posses- 
sion of the ford over the Douroat that 
place. But as the ford was scarcely 
practicable for infantry, and the ene- 
my’s corps was strongly posted, with 
a considerable quantity of cannon, on 
the heights which command the plain 
on which the troops must have formed 
after crossing the-ford, and as I could 
not establish the army on the right of 
the Douro till | should have the ade- 
quate means of passing the river, L 
did not think it proper to push our 
troops further. Gen. Bonnet was at 
Aquilar del Campo in the end of last 
month,” 

GazeTTE ExTRAORDINARY. 
Downing Street, Sunday, Aug. 16, 1812. 
Lord Clinton, aid-de~camp to the Earl of 

Wellington, arrived this morning at the 
War Department with dispatches, ad- 
dressed by his Lordship to Earl Ba- 
thurst, dated the 2lst, 24th, and 28th 
ult. of which the following are extracts. 


The first dispatch from Lord Wel- 
lington is dated Cabrerizos, near Sa- 
lamanca, July gist, and contains an 
account of the movements of the ar- 
mies from the 14th, the date of his 
Lordship’s last dispatches. On the 
18th a smart affair took place on the 
Guarena, in which the enemy lost 240 
prisoners. The remainder of the dis- 
patch relates to the movements that 
were made preparatery to the battle 
of the 22d. 

BATTLE GF SALAMANCA. 
Flores de Avila, July 24, 1612. 

My aid-de-camp, Capt. Lord Clin- 
ton, will present to your Lordship 
this account of a victory which the 
allied troops under my command gain- 
ed in a general action, fought near 
Salamanca on the evening of the 2ed 
inst. which L have been under the ne- 
cessity of delaying to send till now, 
having been engaged ever since the 
action in the pursuit of the enemy's 
fiying troops. Iu my letter of the 
Qist, [ informed your Lordship that 
both armies were near the Tormes; 
and the enemy crossed that river with 
the yreatest part of his troops in the 
afternoon. by the fords between Albg 
de Tormes and Huerta, and moved by 
their left towards the roads leading to 
Ciudad Rodrigo. 
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The allied army, with the exception 
of the 8d division and Gen. D'Urban’s 
cavalry, likewise crossed the Tormes 
in the evening by the bridge of Sala- 
manca, and the fords in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and | placed the troops in 
a position of which the right was 
upon one of the two heights called 
Dos Arapiles, and the left en the 
Tormes below the ford of Santa Mar- 
tha. The Sd division and Brig.-Gen. 
D'Urban’s cavalry were left at Cabre- 
rizos, on the right of the Tormes, as 
the enemy had stili a large corps on 
the heights above Babilafuente, on 
the same side of the river; and I con- 
sidered it not improbable, that at tind- 
ing our army prepared for them in the 
morning on the left of the Tormes, 
they would alter their plan, and mia- 
neuvre by the other bank. 

In the course of the night of the 
2ist I received intelligence, of the 
truth of which I could not doubt, that 
Genera! Chauvel had arrived at Pol- 
tos on the 20th, with the cavalry and 
horse artillery of the army of the 
north, to join Marshal Marmont; and 
I was quite certaip that these troops 
would join him on the 22d or 23d at 
the latest. During the night of the 
2ist, the enemy had taken’ possession 


of the village of Ca!varasa de Ariba, 
and of the height near it called Nues- 
tra Senora de la Pena, our cavalry 
being in possession of Calvarosa de 
Abaxo; and shortly after day-light 


detachments from both armies at- 
tempted to obtain possession of the 
more distant, from our right, of the 
two hills called Dos Arapiles. The 
enemy, however, succeeded, their de- 
tachment being the strongest, and 
having been concealed in the woods 
nearer the hill than we were, by which 
_snecess they strengthened materially 
. their own position, and bad in their 
power increased means of annoying 
ours. In the morning the light troops 
of the 7tb division, and the 4th Caca- 
doves belonging to Gen. Pack’s bri- 
gade, were engaged with the enemy on 
the height called Nuestra Senora de la 
ena;on which beight they maintained 
themselves with the enemy throughout 
the day. The possession by the enemy, 
however, of the more distant of the 
Arapiles, rendered it necessary fur me 
to extend the right of the army in 
Potence to the heights behind the vil- 
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lage of Arapiles, and to occupy that 
village with light infanty; and here 
1 placed the 4th division, under the 
command of the Hon. Lieut.-General 
Cole; and although, from the variety 
of the enemy's movements, it was 
difficult to form a satisfactory judg- 
ment of his intentions, | considered 
that, upon the whole, his objects were 
upon the left of the Tormes; I there- 
fore ordered the Hon. Major-General 
Pakenham, who conimanded the 3d 
division in the absence cf Lieut.-Gen. 
Picton, on account of ill health, to 
move across the Tormes with the 
troops under his command, including 
Brig.-Gen. D'Urban’s cavalry, and to 
place himself behind Aldea Tejada, 
Brig.-Gen. Bradford's brigade of Por- 
tugese infantry and Don Carlos D'ks- 
pana's infantry having been moved up 
likewise to the neighbourhood of Las 
‘Torres, between the $d and 4th divi- 
sion. 

After a variety of evolutions and 
movements, the enemy appears to 
have determined upon his plan about 
two in the afternoon; and under co- 
ver of a very heavy cannonade, which 
however did us but very little damage, 
he extended his left and moved for- 
ward his troops, apparently with an 
intention to embrace, by the position 
of his troops, and by his fire, our post 
on that of the two Arapiles which we 
possessed, and from thence to attack 
and break our line; or at all events to 
render difficult. any movements of 
ours to our right. 

The extension of his line to his left, 
however, and its advance upon our 
right, notwithstanding that his troops 
still occupied very good ground, and 
his position was well defended by 
cannon, gave me an opportunity of 
attacking him, for which I had long 
been anxious, | reinforced our right 
with the 5th division, under Lieut.- 
Gen. Leith, which I placed behind 
the village of Arapiles, on the right 
of the 4th division; and with the 6th 
and 7th divisions in reserve; and as 
soon as these troops had taken their 
stations, | ordered the Hon. Major- 
General Pakenbain to move forwar 
with the gd division, and Gen. D'Ur- 
ban's cavalry, and two squadrons of 
the 14th light dragoons, under Lieut.- 
Col. Hervey, in four columns, to turn 
the enemy's left on the heights, while 
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Brig.-Gen. Bradford's brigade, the 5th quence of the enemy having thrown 
division, under Lieut. Gen. Leith, some troops on the left of the 4th di- 
the 4th division, under the Hon. vision, after the failure of Brig. Gen. 
Lieut. Gen. Cole, and the cavalry, Pack's attack upon the Arapiles, and 
under Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cot- the Hon. Lieut. General Cole having 
ton, should attack them in front, sup- been wounded. Marshal Sir William 
ported in reserve by the 6th division, Beresford, who happened to be on the 
under Major Gen. Clinton, the 7th spot, directed Brig. Gen. Spry’s bri- 
division, under Major Gen. Hope, gade of the 5th division, which was in 
and Don Carlos D'Espana’s Spanish the second line, to change its front, 
division, and Brig. Gen. Pack should and to bring its fire on the flank of 
support the left of the 4th division, the enemy's division; and, 1 am sorry 
by attacking that of the Dos Arapiles, to add, that while engaged in this ser- 
which the enemy held. The Ist and vice he received a wound, which, [ 
light divisions occupied the ground am apprehensive, will deprive me of 
on the left, and were in reserve. the benefit of bis counsel and assist- 
Fhe attack upon the enemy's left ance for some time. Nearly about 
was made in the manner above de- the same time Lieut. Gen. Leith re- 
scribed, and completely succeeded, ceived a wound, which unfortunately 
Major Gen. the Hon. Edward Paken- obliged him to quit the field. [ or- 
hain formed the $d division across the dered up the 6th division under Ma- 
enemy's flank, and overthrew every jor Gen. Clinton, to relieve the 4th, 
thing opposed to hin. These troops and the battle was soun restored to its 
were supported in the most gallant former success. _ : 
style by the Portuguese cavalry under The enemy's right, however, rein- 
Brig. Gen. D'Urban, and Lieut. Col. forced by the troops which had fled 
Hervey’s squadrons of the 14th, who from his left and by those which had 
successfully defeated every attempt now retired from the Arapiles, still 
made by the enemy on the flank of continued to resist; and l ordered the 
the $d division. tst and light divisions, and Colonel 
Brig. Gen. Bradford's brigade, the Stubb’s Portuguese brigade of the 4th 
5th and 4th divisions, and the cavalry division, which was re-formed, and 
under Lieut. Gen. Sir Stapleton Cot- MajorGen. William Anson's brigade, 
ton, attacked the enemy in front, and likewise of the 4th division, to turn 
drove his troops before them, from the right, while the 6th division, sup- 
one height to another, bringing for- ported by the 3d and 5th, attacked the 
ward their right, so as to acquire front. It was dark before this point 
strength upon the enemy's flank, in was carried by the 6th division, and 
proportion to the advance. Brig. the enemy fled through the woods to- 
Gen. Pack made a very gallant attack wards the ‘Tormes. [ pursued them 
upon the Arapiles, in which, however, with the Ist and light divisions, and 
he did not succeed, excepting in di- Major Gen. William Anson's brigade 
verting the attention of the enemy’s of the 4th division, and some squa- 
corps placed upon it, from the troops drons of cavalry under Lieut. Gen. 
under the command of Lieut. Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton, as long as we 
Cole, in his advance. could find any of them together, di- 
The cavalry under Lieut. Gen. Sir recting our march upon Huerta and 
Stapleton Cotton made a most gallant the fords of the Tormes, by which the 
and successful charge against a body enemy had passed on their advance; 
of the enemy's infantry, which they but the darkness of the night was high- 
overthrew and cut to pieces. In this ly advantageous to the enemy, many 
charge Major Gen. Le Marchant was of whom escaped under its cover, who 
killed at the head of his brigade; and must otherwise have been in- our 
1 have to regret the loss of a most able hands. I am sorry to report, that 
officer. owing to this same cause, Lieut, Gen. 
After the crest of the height was Sir Stapieton Cotton was .unfortu- 
carried, one division of the enemy’s nately wounded by one of our own 
infantry made a stand against the 4th sentries after he had halted. 
division, which, after a severecontest, | We renewed the pursuit at break of 
was obliged to give way, in conse- day in the morning with the same 
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troops, and Major Gen. Bock’s and 
Major Gen. Anson's brigades of ca- 
valry, which joined during the night, 
and having crossed the Tormes, we 
came up with the enemy’s rear-guard 
of cavalry and infantry near La Serna; 
they were immediately attacked by 
the two brigades of dragoons; and the 
cavalry fled, leaving the infantry to 
their fate. I have never witnessed a 
more gallant charge than was made 
on the enemy's infantry by the heavy 
brigade of the King’s German Legion, 
under Major Gen. Bock, which was 
completely successful, and the whole 
body of infantry, consisting of three 
battalions of the enemy’s first division, 
were made prisoners. 

The pursuit was afterwards. conti- 
nued as far as Penaranda last night; 
and our troops are still following the 
flying enemy. Their head-quarters 
were in this town, not less than ten 
leagues from the field of battle, for a 
few hours last night; and they are 
now considerably advanced on the 
road towards Valladolid by Arevalo. 
They were joined yesterday on their 
retreat by the cavalry and artillery of 
the army of the north, which have 
arrived at too late a period, it is to be 
hoped, to be of much use to them, 


It is impossible to form a conjecture 
of the amount of the enemy’s loss in 
this action, but from all reports it is 


very considerable. We have taken 
from them eleven pieces of cannon,* 
several ammunition waggons, two 
eagles, and six colours, and one Ge- 
peral, three colonels, three lieutenant 
colonels, 180 officers of inferior rank, 
and between 6 and 7000 soldiers are 
prisoners;t, and our detachments are 
sending in more every movement.— 
The number of dead on the field is 
very large. 

I am informed that Marshal Mar- 
mont is badly wounded, and has lost 
one of his arms; and that four general 
officers have been killed, and several 





* The official returns only account 
for 11 pieces of cannon, but it is be- 
lieved that 20 have fallen into our 
hands. 

+ The prisoners are supposed to 
amount to 7000; but it has not been 
possible to ascertain their numbers 
exactly, from the advance of the army 
immediately after the action. 
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wounded. Such an advantage could 
not have been acquired without ma- 
terial loss on our side; but it certainly 
bas not been of a magnitude to dis- 
tress the army, or to cripple its opera- 
tions. I have great pleasure in report- 
ing to your Lordship, that throughout 
this trying day, of which L have related 
the events, | had every reason to be 
satisfied with the conduct of the gene- 
ral officers and troops. The relation 
which I have written of its events will 
give a general idea of the share which 
each individual had in them; and [ 
cannot say too much in praise of the 
conduct of every individual in his 
station. . 

Capt. Lord Clinton will have the 
honour of laying at the feet of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
the eagles and colours taken frem the 
enemy in this action. 

[The remainder of the dispatch 
consists of acknowledgments of the 
brilliant services of the Geueral and 
other officers, and Lieut.-Col. Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, and the officers of 
his personal staff. Among the latter 
(says Lord W.) 1 request your Lord- 
ship to draw the attention of bis Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent to his Se= 
rene Highness the Hereditary Prince 
of Orange, whose conduct in the field, 
as well as well as upon every other 
cccasion, entitles him to my highest 
commendation, and has acquired for 
him the respect and regard of the 
whole army. } 

In acase in which the conduct of 
all has been conspicuously good, I re- 
gret that the necessary limits of a dis- 
patch prevent me from drawing your 
Lordship’s notice to the conduct of a 
larger number of individuals; but [ 
can assure your Lordship, that there 
was no officer of corps engaged in this 
action, who did not perform his duty 
by his sovereign and his country.— 
The Royal German artillery, under 
Lieut.-Col. Framingham, distinguish- 
ed themselves by the accuracy of their 
fire, wherever it was possible to use 
them; and they advanced to the at- 
tack of the enemy’s position with the 
same gallantry as the other troops. 

I enclose a return of the killed and 
wounded. 

{Here follow the names of about 
220 officers, killed and wounded in 
the battle of the 22d, near Salamanca. 
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—Grand total of killed, wounded, and 
missing on the 18th, 22d, and 23d of 
July, 5879.) 


Olmedo, July 28, 1812. 


The army have continued their 
march in pursuit of the enemy since 
J addressed you on the 24th inst. and 
we have continued to take many pri- 
soners. A part of the enemy’s army 
crossed the Douro yesterday near 
Puente de Douro, and the remainder, 
their left wing, were in march towards 
the bridge of Tudela this morning at 
nine o'clock, when [ last heard from 
our advanced posts. ‘The main body 
of the allied army is this day on the 
Adaja and Zapardiel rivers in this 
neighbourhood; the light cavalry 
being in front, in pursuit of the 
enemy. 

It appears that Joseph Bonaparte 
left Madrid on the 21st, with the army 
of the centre, supposed to consist of 
from 10 to 12,000 infantry, and from 
8 to 3000 cavalry, and he directed his 
march by the Escoriel, upon Alba de 
Tormes. He arrived at Blasco San- 
cho, between Avila and Arevalo on 
the 25th, where he heard of the defeat 
of Marshal Marmont, and he retired 
in the evening, and between that time 


and the evening of the 6th, he march- 
ed through Villa Castin to Espina. A 
nhon-commissioned officer's patrole of 
the 14th light dragoons and Ist Hus- 


sars from Arevalo, took in Blasco 
Sancho on the evening of the 25th, 
shortly after Joseph Bonaparte had 
left the place, 2 officers and 27 men 
of his own cavalry, who had been left 
there to follow his rear-guard, 

I have reason to believe that Joseph 
Bonaparte had no regular account of 
the action of the 22d till he passed the 
Puerte de Guadarrama yesterday, but 
he then returned, and was directing 
his march upon Segovia. I have not 
yet heard how far he had advanced. 
All accounts concur with regard to 
the great loss sustained by the army 
of Portugal. 

By accounts from Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Rowland Hill to the 24th inst. it ap- 
pears that the enemy had in some de- 
gree reinforced the troops in Estra- 
madura. The Lieut. General had 
removed to Zafra. 

It is reported, that Gen. Ballasteros 
had marched on another expedition 
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towards Malaga, and that he was op- 
posed by a division of the army of the 
South, under Gen. Labal. 

I have not received detailed accounts 
of Commodore Sir Home Popham’'s 
operations on the coast since the cap- 
ture of Sequeitio, but 1 understand 
that he has taken Castro Urdiales, 


FrencH REPorT OF THE BATTLE 
OF SALAMANCA. 


** Paris, Aug. 18.—The army of 
Portugal, commanded by his Excel- 
lency the Duke de Ragusa, was, on the 
24th of July, encamped on the,Douro, 
in front of the English army. The 
Duke passed that river on the 16th, 
at Tordesillas, in spite of the enemy, 
and after several actions, in which the 
French had always a marked advan- 
tage, the enemy was driven back to 
Salamanca, when the two armies were 
in front of each other on the 22d; 
after a cannonade of some duration on 
both sides, and while the Marshal 
Duke de Ragusa, resolved to give 
battle, was occupied in making his 
final arrangements, he was struck by 
a shell, which broke his right arm, 
and wounded him in two places in the 
rightside. Thisaccident obliged him 
to quit the field of battle; his life is 
not, however, in danger. - 

** The General of Division, Clau- 
zel, took the command just as the ac- 
tion commenced; it continued for 
several hours with the greatest fury; 
prodigies of valour, and several ac- 
tions, worthy of the French name, 
were performed. Nevertheless, the 
accident which happened to the Duke 
of Ragusa had, from the first, 'deter- 
mined Gen. Clauzel to retire upon 
the right of the Tormes. After altere 
nate and equal successes he re-crossed 
that river at Alba, leaving one of his 
divisions to cover the bridge of that 
place till the middle of the day fol- 
lowing. The retreat was effected 
without molestation from the enemy, 
whose loss was very considerable, 

“The French army continued their 
route, on the 28d of July, by Pena- 
randa, whither they were followed by 
the English cavalry. Our rear-guard 
made a successful attack on them, 
forced them to make a rapid. retreat, 
and killed numbers of them. .The. 
army then continued their route 
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without any further molestation, and 
have resumed their former position at 
Tordesillas, and with the Douro in 
their front. 

“ This intelligence has been brought 
to the Minister of the War Depart- 
ment, by M. Tabvier, aid-de-camp to 
the Duke of Ragusa, who has been 
sent by his Excellency the War Mi- 
nister to the Emperor's head-quar- 
ters." —Moniteur, Aug. 19. 

The manner of the French retreat 
without interruption, here related, is 
confirmed by official” dispatches re- 
ceived on the 24th, from Lord Wel- 
lington, dated Cueller, August 4, in 
which the astonishing circumstance 
of the beaten army's rear-guard re- 
maining on the Douro on the 28th 
and 29th, a week after the battle, is 
confirmed! Itjwas not till the 30th 
that our advanced guard crossed the 
Douro, the enemy having on the latter 
part of the 29th, pursued the course 
of their main body towards Villanez. 
In the French report from the Moni- 
teur, it is observable, that nota sylla- 
ble is mentioned, of the loss of pri- 
soners, cannon, &c,! 


BULLETINS OF THE FrencH ARMY 
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{ Continued from p. 84.] 
Fourth Bulletin. 


Wilna, June 30. 

On the 27th the Emperor arrived 
at the advanced posts at two in the 
afternoon, and put the army in mo- 
tion, for the purpose of approaching 
Wilna, and attacking the Russian 
army at day break of the 28th, should 
it wish to defend Wi!na, or retard its 
capture, in order to save the immense 
WMaagazines which it had there. One 
Russian division occupied Troki, and 
another division was on the heights of 
Traka. Atday-break of the 28th, the 
King of Naples put himself in motion 
with the advanced guard, and the 
light cavalry of General Count Bru- 
yeres. The Marshal Prince of Eck- 
mthl supported him with his corps. 
The Russians every where retired. 
After exchanging some cannon-shot, 
they crossed the Vilia in all haste, 
burned the wooden bridge of Wilna, 
and set fire to immense magazines, 
valued at many millions of rubles; 
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more than 150,000 quintals of flour, 
an immense supply of forage and of 
of oats, and a great mass of articles 
of clothing, were burned. A great 
quantity of arms, in which Russia is in 
general deficient, and of warlike stores, 
was destroyed and thrown into the 
Vilia. At mid-day the Emperor en- 
tered Wilna. At three o'clock the 
bridge over the Viiia was re-establish- 


ed. All the carpenters of the city. 


repaired to it with zeal, and construct- 
ed a bridge, while the pontoneers, at 
the same time, constructed another.— 
The division of Bruyeres followed the 
enemy by the bank. In a slight affair 
with their rear, about 80 carriages 
were taken from the Russians. There 
were some men killed and wounded; 
among the latter is the captain of the 
hussars, Segur.. The Polish light 
horse of the guard made a charge on 
the right bank of the Vilia, put to 
rout, pursued, and made prisoners, a 
good number of Cossacks.—On the 
25th, the Duke of Reggio had crossed 
the Vilia, by a bridge thrown over 
near Kowno. On the 26th he march- 
ed upon Javou, and on the 27th on 
Chatoui. This movement obliged 
the Prince of Vittgenstein, command- 
ant of the first corps of the Russian 
army, to evacuate all Samagitia, and 
the country lying between Kowno and 
the sea, and retire upon Wilkomir, 
after obtaining a reinforcement of 
two regiments of the guards. On the 
28th a recounter took place. The 
Marshal Duke of Reggio found the 
enemy drawn up opposite Develtovo. 
A cannonading commenced: the ene- 
my was driven from one position to 
another; and passed the bridge with 
so much precipitation, that he could 
not set fire to it. He lost 300 prisoners, 
among whom are several officers, and 
about 100 killed or wounded. Our 
loss amounts to about 50 men. The 
Duke of Reggio praises the brigade of 
light cavalry, commanded by General 
Baron Castex, and the Tith regiment 
of light infantry, composed entirely of 
Frenchmen from the departments be- 
yond the Alps. The young Romap 
conscripts have shewn a great deal of 
intrepidity. The enemy set fire to bis 
grand magazine atW ilkomir. Up to the 
ast moment the inhabitants were pil- 
laging some barrels of flour; we suc- 
ceeded in recovering a part of it. On 
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the 29th the Duke of Elchingen threw 
a bridge over the Vilia, opposite Sou- 
derva. Some columns received a di- 
rection of march by the roads of Grod- 
no and Volhynia, for the purpose of 
coming up with various Russian corps 
that were cut off and scattered. Wil- 
na is a city containing ‘from 25 to 
30,000 souls, with a great number of 
convents, fine public buildings, and 
inhabitants full of patriotism. Four 
or five hundred young men of the uni- 
versity, above eighteen, and belong- 
ing the best families, have requested 
to form a regiment. The enemy is 
retiring upon the Dwina. A great 
number of officers of the staff and of 
estafettes are daily falling into our 
hands. We are obtaining proofs of 
the exaggerations of all that Russia 
bas published with regard to the im- 
mensity of her means, Only two bat- 
talions to each regiinent are with the 
army; the third battalions, the state- 
ments of the situation of many of 
which have been found in the inter- 
cepted correspondence of the officers 
of the depots, with the regiments, do 
not amount, for the most part, to 120 
or 200 men. The Court set off from 
Wilna 24 hours after being apprised 
of our passage at Kowno. Somogitia, 
Lithuania, are almost entirely libera- 
ted. The centralization of Bagration 
towards the North, has very much 
weakened the troops that were to de- 
fend Volhynia. The King of West- 
phalia, with the corps of Prince Po- 
niatowsky, and the 7th and 8th corps, 
must have entered Grodno én the 
29th. Different columns have set out 
to fall upon the flanks of the corps of 
Bragation, which, on the 20th, re- 
ceived orders to proceed by forced 
marches from Provjanoni towards 
Wilna, and the head of which had 
already arrived within four days’ 
march of the latter city ; but events 
have forced it to retreat, and it is now 
pursued. Hitherto the campaign has 
not been sanguinary; there have been 
only man@uvres; we have made in all 
1000 prisoners. But the evemy has 
already lost the capiial and the greater 
part of the Polish provinces, which 
ave in astate of insurgency. All the 
magazines of the first, second, and 
third lines, the result of two years’ 
care, and valued at more than twenty 
millions of rubles, are consumed by 


the flames, or fallen into our power. 
In fine, the head-quarters of the 
French ariny are in the place where 
the Court was for six weeks. Amidst 
the great number of intercepted let- 
ters, the following are remarkable: 
the one from the intendant of the Rus- 
sian army, who communicates that 
Russia having already lost all her ma- 
gazines of the Ist, the 2d, and $d 
lines, is reduced to the situation of 
forming new ones in all haste; the 
other from Duke Alexander of Wir- 
temberg, which shews, that after a 
campaign of a few days, the provinces 
of the centre are already declared in a 
state of war. In the present situation 
of things, had the Russian army be- 
lieved that they had any chance of 
victory, the defence of Wilna would 
have been equivalent to a battle; and 
in all countries, but particularly in 
that where we now are, the preserva- 
tion ofa triple lineof magazine should 
have determined a general to risk the 
chauces of it. Manceuvres thenalone 
have placed in the power of the French 
army, a considerable portion of the 
Polish provinces, the capital, ‘and 
three lines of magazines. The maga- 
zines of Wilna were set on fire with so 
much precipitation, that we have been 
able to save a great many things, 

The Fifth Bulletin, dated Wilna, 
July 6, contains an account of the 
position and number of the six divi- 
sions of the Russian army, making a 
total of 146,000 men, besides the 9th 
and 15th divisions of infantry, and 
two divisions of cavalry, under Gen. 
Markow, at the extremity of Volhy- 
nia. The passage of the Vilia on the 
25th of June, and the movement of 
the Duke of Reggio upon Janew, and 
towards Chatoni obliged the corps of 
W ittgenstein to proceed towards Wil- 
komir, and on its left; and the corps 
of Baggawont to make for Dunabourg, 
by Mouchnicki and Gedroitse. These 
two corps were thus cut off from Wil- 
na. ‘The third and fourth corps, and 
Russian lmperial Guards, retired from 
Wilna upon Nementschin, Swentzia- 
noni, and Vidzoni. The King of Na- 
ples pressed them vigoronsiy along 
both banks of the Vilia. The tenth 
regiment of Polish hussars, which 
were at the head of the column of the 
division of Count. Sebastianiy came 
up near Lebowo, with a regiment of 
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Cossacks of the party which covered 
the rear-guard, and charged at full 
gallop, killed nine, and made about a 
dozen prisoners. The Polish troops, 
which up to this moment had not 
been engaged in a charge, have shewn 
rare resolution.. They are animated 
by enthusiasm and passion. On the 
$d of July the King of Naples march- 
ed upon Swentziani, and there over- 
took Baron Tolly’s rear-guard. He 
gave orders to General Montbrun to 
charge, but the Russians did not wait 
the attack, and retired with such pre- 
cipitation, that a squadron of Huh- 
lans, which was returning from a re- 
connoisance on the side of Mihailet- 
ki, fell in with our posts. It was 
charged by the 12th chasseurs, and 
the whole either taken or slain. Sixty 
men were taken with their horses. 
The Poles, who are amongst these pri- 
soners, have applied to serve, and 
have been taken, full mounted, in the 
Polish troops. On the 4th, at day- 
break, the King of Naples entered 
Swenitziani, the Marshal Duke of El- 
hingen entered Maliatoni, and Mar- 
shal Duke of Reggio, Avanta. On the 
80th of June, Marshal Duke of T'a- 
rentum arrived at Rossiena; he pro- 
ceeded beyond that to Ponevieji, 
Chawli, and Teseh. The immense 


magazines which the Russians had in 


Samogitia have been burned by them- 
selves, which has occasioned an enor- 
mous loss, not only to their finances, 
but still more to the subsistence of the 
people. The corps of Doctorow, how- 
ever, viz, the 6th corps, was still on 
the 27th of June without any orders, 
and had made no movement. On 
the 28th it assembled, and put itself in 
motion, in order to preceed to the 
Dwina, by marching on its flank. On 
the 30th its advanced guard entered 
Soleinicki. It was charged bv the 
light cavalry of General Baron Borde 
Soult, and driven‘out of the village. 
Docterow, perceiving that he was an- 
ticipated, turned to the right, and 
made for Ochmiana. General Baron 
Pajol arrived at that place with his 
light cavalry at the moment when 
Doctorow’s vanguard entered it. Gen. 
Pajol charged. The enemy was sa- 
bred and overthrown in the town; he 
dost 60 men killed, and 18 prisoners. 
General Pajol had five men killed, 
and some wounded. This charge was 
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made by the 9th regiment of Polish 
lancers. General Doctorow, secing 
his route intercepted, fell back upon 
Olchanoni. Marshal the Prince of 
Eckmuhl, with a division of infantry, 
the Cuirassiers of the division of 
Count de Valence, and the secon: 
regiment of light cavalry of the guard, 
moved upov Ochmiana, in order to 
support General Pajol. The corps of 
Doctorow, thus cut off and driven to- 
vards the South, continued to prose. 
cute the movement on the right by 
forced marches, with the sacrifice of 
its baggage. Upon Smoroghoni, Da- 
nowchoff, and Robouilucki, whence 
he made for the Dwina. This move. 
ment had been foreseen. , General 
Nansouty, with a division of Cuiras- 
sieurs, the division of light cavalry of 
Count Bruyere, and Copnt Morand’; 
division of infattry, advanced to Mi- 
kailitchki, with a view to cut off this 
corps. He arrived on the 3d at Swin, 
at the time when it passed that place, 
and pushed it briskly. He tovok a 
large nuinber of wagyons, and obliged 
the enemy to abandon some hundreds 
of baggage-carts. The uncertainty, 
the anxiety, the marches, and coup- 
ter-marches which these troops, had 
endured, the fatigues which they had 
undergone, must have made them sat- 
ferseverely. Torrents of rain fell dar- 
ing thirty-six hours, without intermis- 
sion. The weather has suddealy 
changed from extreme heat to very 
severe cold. Several thousands of 
horses have perished by the effects of 
this sudden transition. Convoys of 
artillery have been stopped by the 
mud. This terrible storm, which kas 
fatigued both men and beasts, has un- 
avoidably retarded our march; and 
the corps of Doctorow, which succes- 
sively tell in with the columns of 
General Borde, Soult, of General Pa- 
joi, and General Nansouty, has nat- 
rowly escaped destruction. Prise 
Bagration, with the 5th corps, sta- 
tioned more in the rear, marches to- 
wards the Dwina. He set out_on the 
30th of June, from Wolkowitsk .to 
Minsk. The King of Westphalia en- 
tered Grodno the same day. ‘The 
division of Dombrowski passed it first. 
The Hetman Platow was still at Grod- 
no, with his Cossacks. When charg: 
ed by the light cavalry of Prince Po- 
niatowskie, the Cossacks were dis 
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persed in every direction. Twenty 
were killed, and sixty made prisoners. 
At Grodno were found materials for 
100,000 rations of bread, and some re- 
tains of the magazine. It had been 
foreseen that Bagration would have 
fallen back upon the Dwina, by draw- 
ing as near as possible to Dunaburg; 
and the General of Division, Count 
Gronchy, had been sent to Bogdanow. 
He was on the 3d at Trabmi. _Mar- 
shal the Prince of Echmuhl, rein- 
forced .by two divisions, was on the 
4th at Wichnew. If the Prince Poni- 
atowski had vigorously pressed the 
rear guard of the corps of Bagration, 
that corps would -have been endan- 
gered. All the enemy's corps are in 
a state of the greatest uncertainty. 
The Hetman Platow was still ignorant 
on the 30th of June, that Wilna had 
been two days in the possession of the 
French. He took the direction to- 
wards that.city, as far as Lida, at 
which place he changed his route, 
and moved towards the South. The 
sun, during the whole of the 4th re- 
established the roads. Every thing is 
now organizing at Wilna. The su- 
berbs have suffered by the vast crawds 
of people that rushed into them dur- 
ing the continuance of the tempest, 
There was a Russian apparatus there 
for 60,000 rations. Another has been 
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carrying them into execution. Thus, 
the army has been making forced 
marches from the period of passing 
that. river, in order to advance by 
means of manceuvres upon the Dwina, 
for the distance between the Vistula 
and the Dwina is greater than that be- 
tween the Dwina and Mosiere, or Pe- 
tersburgh, The Russians appear to be 
concentrating themselves upon Dune 
burg: they give out that it is their 
intention to wait for us and give us 
battle before we enter their ancient 
provinces, after having abandoned 
Poland without a contest, as if they. 
were constrained by justice, and had 
wished to restore a country badly ac- 
quired. “The people of Poland are in 
motion on all sides. The white eagle 
is hoisted every where. Priests, no- 
bles, peasants, women, all call for the 
independence of their nation, The 
peasants are.extremely jealous of the 
happiness of the peasants of the Grand 
Duchy, whe are free; for, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, liberty is 
considered by the Lithuanians as the 
‘greatest blessing. The peasants ex- 
press themselyes with a vivacity of © 
elocution, which would not seem ta 
belong to the climates of the North, 
and all embrace, with transport, the 
hope that the result of the struggle wil} 
be the re-estabiishment of their liberty. 


established for an equal number of The peasants of the Grand Duchy have 


rations. Magazines, are forming. 
The head of the convoys arrives at 
Kowno by the Nieman. Twent 
thousand qujntals of flour, and a mil- 
lion rations of biscuit, have just ar- 
rived here from Dantzic. 

The Sixth bulletin is dated Wilna, 
yy 11. After stating the arrival of 

e French army upon the yonks of 
the Dwina, the occupation of a num- 
ber of places, the overthrow of de- 
tached bodies of the Russians, capture 
of carriages, magazines, &c, with the 
passage of the Bog, by their Austrian 
allies, under Prince Schwartzenberg, 
it proceeds, “‘ Thus, ten days after 
opening the campaign, our advanced 
posts are upon the Dwina. Almost 
the whole of Lithuania, covtaining 
four millions of inhabitants, as been 
conquered. The operatio: . of the 
war commenced at the pass.u¢ of, the 
Vistula. The projects of the empe- 
ror were from that time plinly un- 
folded, and he had no time to lose in 
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gained by their jiberty, not that they 
are richer, but that the proprietors are 
obliged to be moderate, just, and hu- 
mane; because otherwise the peasants 
would quit their lands in order to seek 
better proprietors. Thus the noble 
loses nothing, he is only obliged to be 
just, and the peasant gains much. It 
must be an agreeable gratification for 
the heart of the Emperor, to witness, 
in crossing the Grand Duchy, the 
transports of joy and gratitude which 
the blessing of liberty, granted to four 
milhions of men, has excited. 

The Seventh bulletin is dated Wil- 
na, July 16. ‘‘ His Majesty bas erec- 
ted upon the right bank of the Vilia, 
an entrenched camp, surrounded by 
redoubts, and constructed a citidel 
upon the mountain on which was the 
ancient palace of the Jagellons. Thus, 
two bridges, upon piles, are being con- 
structed ; three bridges, upon rafts,are 
already established. General Ricard 
arrived early in the morning of the 
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6th at Poncewiez. He had the good 
fortune of saving the magazines which 
were in it, and which contained $0,000 
quintals of meal. He took 160 pri- 
soners, among which were four offi- 
cers. This expedition does the great- 
4st honour to the Prussian Death hus- 
sars, who were charged with theexc- 
cution of it. His Majesty bestowed 
the Legion of Honour to the com- 
mandant of it, to Lieutenant de Ra- 
ven, to sub-officers Werner and Pom- 
meroet, and Brigadier Grahonski, 
who in this affair distinguished them- 
selves. The inhabitants of the Pro- 
vince of Samogitia are distinguished 
for their patriotism; they were free, 
their country was rich, but their des- 
tinies changed with the fall of Poland. 
The better and finest parts of the 
country were given by Catherine to 
Soubow. The peasants, free as they 
were, were compelled to become 
slaves. The flank movement made by 
the army upon Wilna, having turned 
this fine province, it will be of the ut- 
most utitity to the army. Prince 
Eckmuhl has seized upon the strong 
place of Borisow, upon the Beresina; 
60,000\bs. of powder, 16 pieces of be- 
sieging artillery, and some hospitals 
have fallen into his power. Consi- 
derable magazines were set on fire; 
2 part was, however, saved. On the 
10th, General Latour Maubourg sent 
the division of light cavalry, com- 
manded by Gen. Rosnieke, towards 
Mir; it met the enemy's rear-guard 
at a short distance from that town; a 
very brisk engagement took place. 
Notwithstanding the inferiority of the 
Polish division in number, it remain- 
ed master of the field. The General 
of Cossacks, Gregorieu, was killed, 
and 1500 Russians were killed and 
wounded. Our loss, at the utmost, 
was not more than 500. The Po- 
lish light cavalry fought with the 
greatest intrepidity, and its courage 
supplied the want of number. The 
same-day we entered Mir. A deputa- 
tion from the Confederation present- 
td to his Majesty at Wilna, and sub- 
mitted to bis approbation and protec- 
tion, the Act of Confederation.” 
To the Act of the Confederation 
his Majesty replied as follows : 
* Gentlemen Deputies of the Con- 
JSederation of Poland, 
“*] haye heard with interest what 
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you have related to me. Poles! [ 
would have thought and acted like 
you; like you I would have voted in 
the Assembly of Warsaw. Love of 
the country “is the first duty of civi- 
lised man. In my situation I have 
many interests to conciliate, and 
many duties to perform. Had [ reign- 
ed during the first, second, or third 
partition of Poland, 1 would have 
armed all my people to support you. 
Immediately after victory enabled me 
to restore your ancient laws to your 
capital, and a part of your provinces, 
I did it, without prolonging a war 
which would have continued to spill 
the blood of my subjects. I love your 
nation, for sixteen years | have seen 
your soldiers by my side, iu the fields 
of Italy, as well as those of Spain. [ 
applaud all you have done; [-autho- 
rise the efforts you wish to make; I 
will do every thing that depends on 
me tosecond your resolutions. If your 
efforts are unanimous you may con- 
ceive the hope of reducing your ene- 
mies to acknowledge your rights: but 
in these countries, so distant and ex- 
tensive, it is entirely upon the unani- 
mity of the efforts of the population 
which covers them, that you must 
found your hopes of success. I have 
held to you the same language since 
my first appearance in Poland; 1 must 
add bere, that I have guaranteed to the 
Emperor of Austria, the integrity of 
his dominions, and that I cannot sanc- 
tion any maneuvre, or any movement 
which may tend to trouble the peace- 
able possessions of what remains to 
him of the Polish provinces. Let 
Lithuania, Simogitia, Witepsk, Po- 
lotsk, Mohilow, Wolhynia, the Uk- 
raine, Poldolia, be animated with the 
same spirit which I have seen in Great 
Poland, and Providence will crown 
with success your holy’ cause, He 
will recompense that devotion to your 
country, which has rendered you so 
interesting, and acquired you so many 
claims to my esteem and protection, 
upon which you may depend under 
every circumstance.” 

The Ezghth bulletin is dated Gleu- 
bokoe, July 22. ‘* Thecorps of Prince 
Bagration is composed of four divi- 
sions of infantry, from 22 to 24,000 
men strong, of Platow’s Cossacks, 
forming 6000 horse, and from 4 to 
5000 cavalry. ‘Iwo divisions of his 
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corps (the 9th and 15th) wished to 
rejoin him by Pinsk ; they were inter- 
cepted, and obliged to return by Wol- 
hynia. Smolensk isinalarm. Every 
thing is removing to Moscow. An 
officer, sent by the Emperor to cause 
the evacuation of the magazines of 
Orcha, was quite astonished to find 
the place in the possession of the 
French. This officer was taken with 
his dispatches. While Bagration was 
briskly pursued in his retreat, antici- 
pated in his projects, separated and re- 
moved from the main atmy, that 
army, commanded by the Emperor 
Alexander, retreated on the Dwina, 
On the 14th, General Sebastiani fol- 
lowing the rear guard, cut down 500 
Cossacks, and arrivedat Dronia. On 
the 18th, the Duke of Reggio advanc- 
ed upon Dunaburg, burnt the fine 
barracks which the enemy had con- 
structed there, took a plan of the 
works, burnt some magazines, and 
took 150 prisoners. After this diver- 
sion on the right, he marched on 
Dronia. On the 15th, the enemy, 
who was concentrated in his entrench- 
ed camp of Drissa, to the number of 
from 100 to 120,000 men, being in- 
formed that our light cavalry did not 
keep a strict watch, threw over a 


bridge, sent across 5000 infantry - 


and 5000 cavalry, attacked’ General 
Sebastiani, unexpectedly, drove him 
back one league, and caused him a 
loss of 100 killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners, among whom were a captain 
and.asub-lieutenant of the 11th Chas- 
seurs. The General of Brigade, St. 
Genier, who was, mortally wounded, 
semained in the power of the enemy. 
On the 18th, the Russian army eva- 
cuated their entrenched camp at 
Drissa, defended by twelve pallisadoed 
redoubts, united by a covered way, 
and extending 3000 toises on theriver. 
These works cost a year of labour. 
We have levelled them. The im- 
mense magazines they contained were 
either burnt or thrown into the wa- 
ter. On the 20th, the King of Naples 
passed the Dwina, and covered the 
Tight bank of the river with his ca- 
valry. All the preparations the ene- 
my had made to defend the passage of 
the Dwina have been useless. The 
magazines he has been forming, at a 
great expense, for these three years 
past, have been entirely destroyed. 
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The same has happened to his works, 
which, according to the reports of 
the people of the country, have 
cost the Russians in one year not less 
than 6000 men. One can hardly 
guess on what ground they flatter- 
ed themselves that they would be 
attacked in the encampments they had 
entrenched. General Count Grouchy 
has reconnoitred Babinovitch and 
Sienno. On all sides we are marching, 
upon the Oula. This river is joined by 
a canal to the Beresina, which runs 
into the Borysthenes. Thus we are 
masters of the communication from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. In his 
movements the enemy has been oblig- 
ed to destroy his baggage, and to 
throw his artillery and arms into the 
rivers. All the Poles of his army 
avail themselves of his precipitate re- 
treat to desert, and wait in the woods 
till the arrival of the French. The 
country between the Oula and 
the Dwina is very beautiful, and in 
the highest state of cultivation. We 
often meet with beautiful country 
seats and extensive convents. In the 
town of Gleubokoe alone, there are 
two convetts, which may contain 
each 1200sick.” 

The Ninta bulletin is dated Beehen- 
koviski, July 25. ‘* The Emperor 
removed his head-quarters on the 23d 
to Kamen, passing by the way of 
Ouchatsch. On the 20th, the Prince 
of Eckmuhl marched upon Mohilow. 
Two thousand men, who formed the 
garrison of that city, had the hardi- 
hood to wish to defend it. They were 
cut to pieces by the light cavalry. 
On the 21st, $000 Cossacks attacked 
the advanced posts of the Prince of. 
Eckmuhl. They were the advanced 
guard of Prince Bagration, and had 
come from Bobrunsk. A battalion of 
the 85th stopped this cloud of light 
cavalry, and drove them to a great 
distance. Bagration appeared to have 
profited of the little activity witls 
which he was pursued, to proceed up- 
on Bobrunsk, and thence he returned 
upon Mohilow. We occupy Mohi- 
low, Orcha, Disna, and Potolsk. We 
are marching on Witepsk, where it 
it appears the Russian army is col- 
lected.” 

The Tenth bulletin, dated ‘Witepsk, 
July31,contains the battle of Ostrovno, 
“On July 25th, General Nansouty, 
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with the divisionsBruyere and St.Ger- 
thain, and the 8th regiment of light 
infantry, encountered the enemy two 
leagues inadvance of Ostrovno. The 
action commenced. Several charges 
of cavalry took place; all of them 
were in fayour of the French. The 
light cavalry covered itself with glory. 
The King of Naples mentions the bri- 
gade Piré, composed of the 8th hus- 
sars, and 16th Chasseurs, as having 
distinguished itself. The Russian ca- 
valry, of which a part belonged to the 
Guards, was overthrown. The bat- 
teries which the eneiity opened upon 
our cavalry, were carried. The Rus- 
sian infantry, who advanced to sup- 
port their artillery, were broken and 
sabred by our light cavalry. On the 
26th, the Viceroy, marching with 
the division Delzon, as the head 
ofthe columns, an obstinate action of 
the advanced guard, of from 15 to 
20,000 men, took place a league be- 
yond Ostrovno. The Russians were 
driven from their positions one after 
another. The woods were carried by 
the bayonet. The King of Naples, 
and the Viceroy, mention with praise, 
Generals Baron Delzon, Huard, and 
Roussel. . The 8th light infantry, the 
84th and 92d regiments of the line, 
aud the Ist regiment of Croats, dis- 
tinguished themselves. Gen. Roussel, 
a brave soldier, after being the whole 
day at the head of the battalions, was 
visiting the advanced posts, at ten at 
night, when a centinel took him for 
an enemy, fired upon him, and the 
ball shattered his skull. He ought to 
have died three hours sooner vn the 
field of battle, by the hands of the 
enemy. On the 927th, at day-break, 
the enemy's rear-guard, consisting of 
10,000 cavalry, was perceived drawn 
up en echéllon on the plain; their 
right resting on the Dwina, and their 
left ona wood lined with infantry and 
artillery. General Count Broussier 
took post ‘on an eminence with the 
53d regiment, waiting till the whole of 
his division had passed the defile. 
Two companies of Voltiguers had 
marched in advance, alone: they 
skirted'the bank of the river, advanc- 
ing towards that enormous mass of 
cavalry, which made a forward move- 
ment, and surrounded these 200 men, 
who were thought to beélost, ahd who 
ought to have been so, It happened 
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otherwise. They concentrated them- 
selves with the greatest coolness, and 
remained during a whole hour hem- 
med in on all sides; having brought 
down more than 800 horsemen of the 
enemy, these two companies gave the 
French cavalry time to debouche. The 
division Delzon defiled on the right. 
The King of Naples directed the wood 
and the enemy's batteries to be atiack- 
ed. In less than an hour all the posi- 
tions of the enemy weré carried, and 
he was driven across the plain beyond 
a small river which enters the Dwina 
below Witepsk. The army took a po- 
sition on the banks of this river, at 
the distance of a league from the 
town. The enemy displayed in the 
plain 15,000 cavalry and 60,000 in- 
fantry. A battle was expected next 
day. The Russians boasted that they 
wished to give battle. The Emperor 
spent the remainder of the night in 
reconnoitring the field, and in making 
his dispositions for next day; but at 
day-break the Russian army was re- 
treating inall directions towards = mo- 
lensk. The Emperor was onan height 
very near the 200 Voltigeurs, who, 
alone on the plain, had-attacked the 
right of the enemy's cavalry. Struck 
by their fine conduct, he sent to 
enquire what corps they belonged to? 
They answered, “* 7'0 the Oth; and 
three-fourths of us are lads ef Paris.” — 
** Tell them,” said the Emperor, *‘ that 
they are brave fellows; they all de- 
serve the cross!" The fruits of the 
three actions of Ostroyno are 10 pieces 
of cannon, of Russian manufacture, 
taken, the cannoneers sabred ; 20 cais- 
soons of ammunition; 1500 prisoners ; 
5 or 6000 Russians killed or wounded. 
Our loss amounts to 200 killed, 900 
wounded, and about 50 prisoners. 
The King of Naples bestows particu- 
lar praise on Generals Bruyere, Piré, 
and Ornana, and on Colonel Radzi- 
vill, commandant of the 9th Polish 
lancers, an officer of singular intrepi- 
dity. The red hussars of the Russian 
guard have been cut up. They lost 
400 men, many of whom are prisoners. 
The Russians had three generals killed 
or wounded. A considerable number 
of colonels and superior officers of 
their army remained on the field of 
battle. On the 28th, at day-break, 
we entered Witepsk, a town of 30,000 
inhabitanis. It has twenty convents. 
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We have found in it some magazines, 
particularly one of salt, valued at 
15,000,000. While the army was 
marching on Witepsk, the Prince of 
Eckmubl was attacked at Mohilow. 
Bagration passed the Berezina at Bo- 
brunski, and marched upoh Novoi- 
bickow. At day-break on the 23d, 
$000 Cossacks attacked the Sd regi- 
ment of Chasseurs, and took 100 of 
them, among whom were the colonel 
and four officers, all wounded. The 
generale was beat; an action com- 
menced, The Russiav General Sie- 
verse, with two select divisions, began 
the attack. From eight in the morn- 
ing till five in theafternoon, the firing 
was kept up on a strip of wood, and at 
a bridge which the Russians wished 
to force. At five, the Prince of Eck- 
muhl caused three chosen battalions 
to advance, put himself at their head, 
overthrew the Russians, carried their 
positions, ahd pursued them for a 
league. The loss of the Russians is 
estimated at 3000 killed and wounded, 
and 1100 prisoners. We lost 700 
killed and wounded. Bagration, re- 
pulsed, retired upon Bickow, where 
he passed the Borysthenes, toadvance 
towards Smolensk. The battles of 
Mohilow and Ostrovno have been 
brilliant and honourable to our army. 
On our side we have never had en- 
gaged more than half of the force 
which the enemy have presented, the 
ground not being suitable for greater 
developements.” 

TheEleventh bulletin,dated W itepsk, 
August 4, mentions intercepted letters 
from the camp of Bagration, which 
speak of the losses sustained by his 
corps in the battle of Mohilow, and of 
the number of desertions from which 
it has suffered on the route. Every 
Pole has remained in his country, so 
that this corps, which, including the 
Cossacks of Platow, amounted to 
50,000 men, is now reduced to less 
than 30,000. It will join the Grand 
Army on the 7th or 8th of August, at 
Smolensk. The Russian General 
Skamenskoi surprised and cut off the 
Saxon Brigadier-General Klengel, 
who had under his command an ad- 
vanced guard of two battalions, and 
two squadrons of Prince Clement's 
regiment; this was part of the seventh 
corps of the army. Prince Schwart- 
zenberg marched on the 30th of July, 
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to join General Reignier, and push 
the war with spirit against the enemy’s 
divisions. On the 19th, the Prussian 
General Grawert attacked the Rus- 
sians at Ekau, in Courland, overthrew 
him, took 200 prisoners, and killed a 
considerable number. General Gra- 
wert much commends Major Steirn, 
who, at the head of the ist regiment 
of Prussian dragoous, took a promi- 
nent part in the affair. When Gen, 
Grawert had effected a junction with 
General Kleist, he drove the enemy 
before him on the road to Riga, and 
invested the tete-du-pont. On the 
30th, the Viceroy sent to Welij a bri- 
gade of Italian light cavalry, two hun 
dred men charged four battalions of 
the depdt, who were on their route to 
Twor, broke them, took 400 prisoners, 
and 100 waggons loaded with military 
stores, On the 30th, the aid-de-camp 
Traire, who had been sent forward 
with the Queen's regiment of dragoons 
of the Royal Italian Guard, arrived at 
Ousvrath, took a captain and forty 
men prisoners, and possessed them- 
selves of 200 carriages loaded with 
flour, On the 30th, Marshal the 
Duke of Reggio marched from Po- 
lotsk upon Sebei. He met General 
Wittgenstein, whose corps had been 
reinforced by that of Prince Repnin. 
An engagement took place near the 
Castle of Jacoubovo. The 26ih regi- 
ment of light infantry obtained much 
glory. The division Legrand glori- 
ously bore up against the fire of the 
entire of the enemy's corps. On the 
Sist, the enemy marched upon the 
Drissa, in order to attack the Duke of 
Reggio, upon his flank, as he marched. 
The Marshal took upa position with 
the Drissa iu his front. On the Ist of 
Ang. the enemy were foolish enough 
to cross the Brissa, and to present 
themselves in battle array in front of 
the 2d corps. The Duke of Reggio 
allowed half their corps to cross, and 
as soon as he perceived about.15,000 
men and 14 pieces of cannon overt, 
he unmasked a battery of 40 pieces of 
cannon, which played upon them 
with grape shot for nearly an hour. 
At the same time the divisions Le- 
grand and Verdier made a running 
charge with the bayonet, and drove 
the 15,000 Russians into the river, 
All their artillery and military chests 
taken, $000 prisoners, among whom 
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were several officers, and one of Gen. 
Wittgenstein, together with $500 men 
killed or wounded, are the result of 
this affair. 

The Emperor of Russsia has ordered 
levies of men in the two governments 
of Witepsk and Mohilow, but before 
his Ukases could reach those pro- 
vinees, we were masters of them.— 
These measures consequently have 
produced nothing. 

We have found at Witepsk pro- 
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clamations issued by Prince Alexander 
of Wirtemburg, and we have learned 
that the people of Russia are amusing 
themselves, singing Te Deum on ac- 
count of the victerics obtained by the 
Russians. —Montteur, Aug. 18. 

This bulletin refutes all the fabri- 
cated accounts from Russia, relative 
to the victories in the neighbourhood 
of Riga, which were sanctioned by 
being copied into the London Gazette 
for Saturday, August the 22d. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

NXECUTION or Dawson-Fror 
BA poisoninG Horsts.—This cul- 
prit, whose trial appeared in our last 
Number, suffered the awful sentence 
of the law on Saturday the 8th instant, 
at twelve o'clock, at the top of Cam- 
bridge Castle, amidst a surrounding 
assemblage of at least twelve thousand 
persons, it being on the market day. 
Previous to his condemnation, and for 
2 day or two after, Dawson’s conduct 
was unruly and boisterous in the ex- 
treme, but by the unremitted and con- 
tinual exhortations of the Rev. M:. 
Pearce, Chaplain, he became recon- 
ciled tohis unhappy fate, and devoted 
his whole time in fervent prayer. The 
prisoner has made an unsolicited de- 
claration of the whole poisoning busi- 
ness, from the time of the physicking 
of Rubens at Brighton, to the poison- 
ing at Newmarket in 1811. To the 
honour of the turf be it said, not a 
single gentleman is included in the 
confession; and Dawson appears to 
have been rather an agent than a prin- 
cipal. The parting farewell with his 
wife was a heart-rending scene. She 
is a most respectable woman, and the 
prisoner seemed more afiected at his 
indifference to her at former times, 
than at approaching death itself. He 
ascended the platform with manly for- 
titude; and, after spending twenty 
minutes in fervent prayer, he was 
launched into eternity. In his last 
moments the culprit declared, in his 
tervency of prayer, that he never 
meant to fill, but merely to physic, 
and stop the horses from winning. 

His confession with respect to per- 
sons said to have been concerned with 
bim, or having a knowledge, direct or 


indirect, that something was going on 
which would prevent certain horses 
winning, was expected to have been 
published; but the assertions involve 
in themselves so many delicate points, 
and were uttered under such circum- 
stances, that, upon mature delibera- 
tion, it was thought such would not 
only be unjustifiable, but subject the 
writer to separate actions or indict- 
ments. The question of publishing 
names has been canvassed, and decided 
to be illegal; and, from the circum- 
stances of Dawson having been some- 
what deluded into a seductive hope 
that any promulgation of names would 
save him, the learned gentlemen who 
discussed the business, were of opinion 
that credit did not attach itself to the 
ipse dixit of the prisoner, who was con- 
sidered dead in the eye of the law; 
und that self-preservation was a very 
probable cause for his declaration. 
Dawson had been many years a 
toulter, that’is, a person who hides up 
between the furzes on the heath to 
see the trials of horses, and reports to 
the betters, who have confidence in 
his judgment and honour. Though 
perfectly iltiterate, he had a compre- 
hensive mind, and was esteemed an 
excellent judge, so as readily to dis- 
tinguish accuratelythe superior powers 
of one horse over another. Lord F. 
Osborne had been twice with.Dawson 
after his condémnation, at the con- 
vict’s own request: but having heard 
what he had to communicate, gave 
him no hope of mercy. Dawson had 
made some secret communications to 
Lord Foley, previous to his condem- 
nation, and his Lordship was much 
disposed to save his life.-—He persist- 
ed to the last that he never intended 
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to destroy the horses by poison, but 
only to incapacitate them from win- 
ning; and said that about twenty 
horses were. thus physicked at New- 
market within his knowledge, but that 
neither Wizard nor Clinker were so 
physicked. 

He had certainly a design of self- 
destruction, and avowed it; but was 
‘reasoned out of so desperate an act by 
his afiicted wife and the chaplain.— 
He slept from eight- o'clock in the 
evening till two iv the morning be- 
fore his execution, without waking, 
and then ate a hearty breakfast. Pre- 
vious to receiving the Sacrament, he 
tied a yard of black ribbon round his 
netk, which, at his dying‘ request, 
was afterwards conveyed to his wife. 
He declared that he was impressed 
with an idea, ‘ that he should ascend 
to Heaven from the drop; which, 
being let fall, he died with little more 
than one momentary struggle. 

It is said the Jockey-Club expended 
no less asum than £1500. in the pro- 
secution of this convict of turf-noto- 
riety. 

SSEX. 


E 

On Friday, the 7th inst. there was.a 
numerous and respectable meeting of 
gentlemen and yeomanry, members 
of the Essex Freeholders’ Independent 
Club, at Chelmsford, at which Mon- 
tague Burgoyne, Esq. presided. There 
were stewards from almost every bun- 
dred in the county;. among whom 
were W. P, Honeywood, P. Du Cane, 
Thomas Holt White, James Heygate, 
William Newman, Esqrs. &c. &c.— 
The company sat down to partake of 
a fat buck and an-excellent dinner. 
The'chairman, as the first toast, gave 
‘The King,’ and lamented his unhap- 
py state of heaith. The next toast 
was, * The Prince Regent, and may he 
ever remember, and we never forget, 
the constitutional declaration of the 
Prince of Wales, that the crown is 
given in trust for the benefit of the 
people.'-—Mr. Burgoyne then proposed 
a toast, which he was sure would be 
acceptable, not only to the Indepen- 
den Club, but to the club which met 
every Friday, at the Black Boy, 
nominally for the purpose ef eat- 
ing beef steaks, but in reality with 
a view of promoting the Tory inter- 
est in this county. This toast was 
followed by a speech from. the 
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chairman, in nearly the following 
words :— 

** Gentlemen,—It becomes us whe 
advocate the constitution to under- 
stand what we uphold; to bring to our 
aid not only the most eminent lawyers 
and statesmen of former times, but to 
exhibit the laws themselves. We do 
not assemble here to violate the con- 
stitution, but to preserve it, and to 
add to its value a spirit of freedom and 
honest independence. That we have 
departed from its principles is too ap- 
parent, from the difficulties we labour 
under. A constitutional and efficient 
reform in Parliament is our only di- 
rection post. Had we listened to the 
warning voice of our ablest statesmen 
and lawyers, we should have escaped 
many of our disasters. Justice Black- - 
stone tells us, that the excellence of 
the English government is, that all the 
parts of it form a check on each other; 
that the people are a check on the no- 
bility, and the nobility a check on the» 

eople, whilst the king is a check on 
both: that the three Estates, like 
three distinct powers in mechanies, 
jointly impel the machine of govern-" 
ment in a direction different from 
what either acting by itself would have: 
done; a direction which constitutes: 
the true line of the liberty and happi- 
ness of thecommunity. Justice Black- 
stone also says, that it is essential to 
the very being of Parliament that all 
elections should be absolutely ‘ree, 
and then quoted the authority of 
Locke, ‘that a violation of the free- 
dom of election is a virtual dissolu- 
tion of government.’ What would 
these great men have said, if they had 
lived to see the present system of cor- 
ruption? What would they have 
thought of Lord Castlereagh, who, 
when he was accused of bartering a 
seat in Parliament for an office, occa- 
sioned that warm and honest declara- 
tion of the Speaker of the House, that 
our ancestors would have blushed 
with indignation, if they bad heard 
that seats in tat House were publicly 
saleable? But what would they have 
said, if they had seen the noble 
Lord pardoned for the offence, be- 
cause it was acknowledged to be as 
common as the sun at«noon day ?— 
What would they have said, if they 
had seen him, after his improvident 
expedition to Walcheren, again ap» 
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pointed to hold the seals of office? 
Gentlemen, what do you say to it? 
Do you not think it one reason, among 
many others, for the toast which | 
have the honour to propose, ‘ A con- 
stitutional and efficient reform in Par- 
liament > ” 

When ‘ The Independence of the 
County of Essex’ was given, the Chair- 
man recalled to the recoiiection of 
the company the remarks he had sub- 
‘ mitted to them the preceding year, on 
the independence of individuals, ard 
the independence of the county, which 
could never be maintained, if a com- 
promise between the Whigs and To- 
ries should again be adopted. He 
aliuded to the remark made by the 
member for Herts, that 182 indivi- 
duals returned 326 members, and that 
40 members were returned by compro- 
mise! The Chairman then moved a 
resolution, which was adopted, * That 
whenever two candidates in a county 
or borough, of different political senti- 
ments, coalesce, or enter for their mu- 
tual support into any compromise, it 
was a breach of the freedom of elec- 
tion, an insult and injury to the 
electors, and a forfeiture of all claim 
to their support.’ 
gave it as his opinion, that the over 
zealous reformers were, in fact, more 
injurious to the cause than its avowed 
opposers;, that he thought reform 
would be the only means to prevent 
revolution, and quoted the well kaown 
speech of Mr. Burke on the occasion. 
He painted in lively colours the con- 
duct of adniinistration, who had in 
many points adopted the measures of 
opposition, and consented to what 
they had before denounced, by which 
they paid a bad compliment to their 
ministerial leader, now no more. Mr. 
Burgoyne, in strong terms, expressed 
his abhorrence of the atrocious assas- 
sination of Mr. Perceval, which he 
considered as a disgrace to the coun- 
try. He lamented the miserable state 
of the nation, which, after being with- 
outan administration for three weeks, 
was again entrusted to those ministers 
who had been declared incompetent 
by the House of Commons, but after- 
wards supported by a considerable 
majority of that House—ministers who 
confessed that the means of taxation 
was exhausted, and that they must 
haye-recourse to the capital of indi- 
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Mr. Burgoyne here: 
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viduals, which he could only cal! a 
confiscation of property, after the ex- 
ample of Bonaparte in Holland. The 
chairman dwelt with much feeling on 
the gallant services of Lord Weliing- 
ton and his army in Spain, whose 
health was drunk with the greatest 
applause. 

During the entertainment, Mr. W. 
P. Honeywood, in a neat and appro- 
priate speech, called on the meeting 
to pay a tribute to Mr. Montagu Bur- 
goyne, their Chairman, not only for 
his conduct in the chair, but for his 
upremitted exertions in favour of the 
independence of the county and a re- 
form of parliament, which, he would 
venture to say, exceeded the exertions 
of any other man in the county, and 
he sincerely wished him ultimate suc- 
cess. Mr. Burgoyne, in returning 
thanks,’ said, that he bad not left, nor 
would he leave, any honourable means 
untried; that he depended much on 
many country gentlemen of large pro- 
perty, associated in the Hampden 
Club, of which he was a member. 
He then gave his excellent and en- 
lightened friend, ‘ Mr. Fawkes, late 
member for Yorkshire.’ * Mr. Wes- 
tern, and the Independent Club at 
Maldon,’ was then drank. The Chair- 
man said he had the pleasure of dining 
there yesterday, and was in hopes of 
seeing Mr. Western and some of the 
members of that respectable Club; 
that he was sure: that the Essex Inde- 
dependent Freeholders’ Club would 
do every thing in their power to sup- 
port the independence of the borough 
of Maldon; and he had no doubt that 
the Maldon Club would support the 
independence of the county.—Among 
the toasts was given, * The Downfall 
of Bigotry and Intolerance, and the 
Education of the Poor.’ It was -re- 
commended to add to it the respec- 
table name of the Rev. Mr. Jee, of 
Thaxted, whose liberal and ° truly 
Christian principles were well kuown. 
Mr. Jee, who was present, said that he 
was a minister of the established 
church, but that be could never for- 
get that charity tea¢hes us to do good 
unto ai] men; that a system of exclu- 
sion would be a system of strife; that 
religion requires us to unite in a good 
cause, and to endeavour, as much 4$ 
possible, to banish the evils of igno- 
rance and yice, by promoting the 
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knowledge and practice of our com- 
mon Christianity.—A_ resolution was 
then moved and unanimously approv- 
edof, ‘That we, the members of the 
Independent Freeholders’ Club, do 
approve of that system of education 
for the poor, which embraces the 
greatest benefits by the mest easy, 
efficacious, and charitable means. We 
therefore approve and recommend the 
systein of Joseph Lancaster.’ 

The company separated about eight 
o'clock, well pleased with their enter- 
tainment, and rejoicing in the strength 
which they had that day exhibited in 
support of the independence of their 
county. James Heygate, Esq. was 
requested to take the chair at the next 
anniversary. 

KENT. 

At the late assizes at Maidstone, 
William Brown, a private in the 
Roval Artillery, was indicted for the 
wilful murder of Isabella M‘Guire, a 
child of the age of seven years. The 
circumstances of this case were of an 
extraordinary nature. The prisoner 
was servant to Lieutenant Webber, 
and bore a most exemplary good cha- 
racter in the regiment; some things, 
however, had been stolen from his 
master’s closet, and he was suspected 
of tlie theft. He absented himself all! 
the night of the 4th of April, and on 
the tnorning of the 5th, as earl¥ as be- 
tween five and six, he came back to 
the barracks, and wakened a person of 
the name of Jeffecot, with whom he 
had lived. After some preliminary 
conversation, he told him he had com- 
mitted a crime for which he must be 
hanged, and desired to be taken to the 

uard-house. Adam Little, Serjeant. 
Major there, received him into cus- 
tody, and desiring to speak to the ser- 
jeant in private, he then told him, that 
the last night he had murdered a little 
girl. The serjeant desired him to 
state further particulars. He said, 
that getting overa stile, which led into 
a lane, he saw the ehild at play, who 
cried when she saw him; that he then 
took the child in his arms, and with 
bis finger and thumb strangled it. As 
£000 as it was dead, he carried it under 
his arm for some distance, and laid it 
on some stone steps in a place he de- 
scribed. 

A witness was called, who found the 
child in the place where the prisoner 
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described he had feft it; and the sur- 
geon stated, that by the marks under 
the throat, the child had evidently 
been strangled in the manner de- 
scribed by the prisoner. 

The prisouer could ascribe no mo- 
tive for this act; but told the serjeant 
he had no malice against the child, 
and could not tell how he came to 
do it. 

Mr. Curwood, as counsel for the 
prisoner, examined as to whether the 
prisoner might not be labouring under 
a temporary derangement of the brain, 
from the improper use of mercurial 
medicine. ; 

The serjeant said, he knew the pri- 
soner had administered mercury and 
Jaudanum to himself without medical 
advice, but he did not know in what 
quantities. 

The Lord Chief Baron, in summing 
up the evidence, stated, that the mere 
atrocity of the act itself must not be 
considered evidence of insanity, other- 
wise the most guilty criminals would 
escape; and here was evidence much 
too slight to infer any derangement 
of mind. , 

The jury found the prisoner guilty, 
and he received sentence to be ex- 
ecuted on the Monday. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A letter from Lincoln, of the ist of 
June, says,-—** A storm came on here 
in the afternoon of Friday last, which 
was uscommonly severe, and has been 
attended with very fatal consequences 
in this neighbourhood: At Southray, 
a village three miles from Bardney, 
three boys weie killed by tne light- 
ning, namely, J. East and R. Pask, 
aged 12° years, and L. Day, 11 years, 
These poor boys were tending gecse, 
in company with another, named C, 
Blakey, about the same age, who 
escaped. They were in a field near 
home, and, when the storm approach- 
ed, retired to a hovel. Here they 
sat down on the ground, Blakey hay- 
ing two companions on one side, and 
one on the other, How long they had 
been in the hovel, is unknown to him, 
but, in a moment, he became alarmed, 
He jumped up in a fright, saying, 
** Come, boys, let us go home; we 
shall all be killed in this place."—Hit 
companions did not speak, and he ran 
home, where he informed his mother 
he thought his companions were ald 
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the ceroner’s jury.—The facts of the 
child havivg been born alive, and of 
its death having been occasioned by 
the prisoners, were clearly made out 
in evidence; but it was equally clear 
that these mistaken women acted 
without any criminal design, under an 
erronedus impression that they were 
acting lawfully, and that they were 
influenced by feelings of compassion 
and humanity. 

Several ladies in the neighbourhood 
gave the prisoners a most excellent 
character for humanity and kindness 
to children, when his lordship said— 
** Gentlemen of the jury, I think this 
prosecution may be of great use to the 
public in removing an erroneous opi- 
nion which is too prevalent, by mak- 
ing it known that the law allows to 
none the right of deliberately taking 
away the life of any human being 
under any circumstances or on any 
account. If the law was less broad 
and general in its prohibition, there 
might, for different causes, be a num- 
ber of useful lives taken away, partly 
through mistake, and sometimes, it is 
to be feared, through design. It is 
therefore highly necessary that the law 
should prol:ibit it generally, and allow 
of no exception ; and that this should 
be known to be the law.”"—His lord- 
ship then went through the evidence, 
and concluded by stating, that there 
were two questions for their con- 
sideration; the first was, whether the 

hild was born alive; the second, 
whether the prisoners were instru- 
mental in occasioning its death; and 
he did not know that he could suggest 
any doubt On either of these questions. 
If the child was born alive, and its 
death was occasioned by the prisoners, 
they would in law be guilty of murder. 

The jury found the prisoners guilty, 
but recommended them to mercy, on 
account of the mistaken notion under 
which tbey had acted.—His lordship 
said he should not pass sentence upou 
the prisoners, but should write by that 
night’s post to the Secretary of State, 
to make a representation of the case to 
the Prince Regent, which he bad no 
doubt would be followed by a pardon. 

In the course of a week after, the 
pardon arrived, and they were both 
liberated. 

Horrid Murder.—On the nigirt of 
Thurday, the 30th ult. Samucl Crab- 
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tree, a cotton-spinner, living at New- 
ton-heath, near Stockport, was shot 
by some unknown villains, and after- 
wards burnt and disfigured so dread- 
fully, as to render it impossible for his 
friends, to identify him by any other 
means than the watch which he had 
in his pocket!—The deceased was 
only in his 18th year, and is supposed 
to have been connected with the de- 
luded association of Luddites, and to 
have fallen a sacrifice to their fears 
and suspicions. When discovered, he 
was lying on his face ; and it is some- 
what remarkable, that at the distance 
of 10 yards {although his relatives 
could not recognize him) he was 
known by a person in custody for 
another offence,—who immediately 
said, ** Why that's Sam. Crabtree!” 
Every exertion is making by the police 
for the discovery of the inhuman ruf- 
fians; and from their laudable activity 
on past occurrences, we have every 
confidence in their success. 
WALES. 

The Holywell Level Mine Com- 
pany, with their wonted liberality, 
have subscribed 50l. to the fund for 
the relief of the indigent poor in that 
neighbourhood, who are weekly sup- 
plied with barley and potatoes, fac 
below the market price. 

During the complaints against mo- 


Mopolists and scarcity, Mr. Morris, a 


respectable farme: at Abertannat, near 
Lianymynech, has ceased from offer- 
ing his grain at market: but disposes 
of it in small quantities to the poorat 
a reduced price. 

Alterations in the manner of living 
in Wales.—A great alteration in the 
manner of living has taken place in 
the principality within. the last sixty 
years. About 1750 there were not 
many families who used tea, and now, 
perhaps, there are but few who do 
not use it. Butchers meat was then 
hot more used than tea: scarcely any 
cattle or sheep were killed except at 
Christmas, when some families used 
to salt a whole, or others only a part 
of an ox or cow, to serve for winter 
provision 3 ‘but now there is a regular 
meat market in most villages, aid al- 
most every family, who can afford it, 
eats meat Constantly: A much greater 
quantity of wheaten bread is now con- 
sumed in Wales in one month than 
was in twelve months forty years ago. 
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The alteration in dress since 1750 is 
also remarkable. 

The people in general are not disposed 
to industry; for which they cannot, 
however, be altogether blamed, as no 
way has yet heen pointed out to them 
by which they might turn their in- 
dustry to account. Their circum- 
stances cannot be naturally bettered, 
nor their situation rendered more 
comfortable, until one radicat evil is 
removed, viz. the short and precarious 
nature of the leases. For no man can 
have a spirit for improvement, or pay 
any great attention to rear a stock on 
any possession from which he knows 
not but he may be turned off next 
year. Another thing essentially ne- 
cessary would be to erect fishing and 
manufacturing villages, and the intro- 
ductionof proper manufactures among 


them, so that the industrious part of 


them might have constant employ- 
ment, which is now far from being the 
case. 

Until the agriculture of the prin- 
cipality be brought ta more perfection 
than it is at present, until manufae- 
tures shall be established, and villages 
erected, it would be proper to dis- 
courage, as much as possible, early 
marriages, when the parties have no- 
thing to begin the world with, and, 
perhaps, both parties considerably in 
debt before marriage. 

Another way by which the situation 
of the people in the principality 
would be considerably bettered, would 
be te use less of English cloths and 
fineries of different kinds, which have 
of late been bought in amazing quan- 
tities, and to be satisfied, as their fore- 
fathers were, with cloth and stuffs 
made from the fleeces of their own 
flocks, and manufactured by their 
own hands. But, at present, few or 
none will appear from home in any 
manufacture of the country, even on 
erdinary occasions. All are clad in 
English cloths or stuffs, a very few of 
the most frugal excepted. 

The inhabitants of Wales have no 
predilection either for the army or the 
navy, but more of them go to the 
former; They enjoy, in a tolerable 
degree, the comforts and advantages 
of society. A peculiar sourness. of 
aspect is observed in the people, and 
a@ seeming unwillingness to converse 
with, or shew expressions of good-will 
to strangers. 
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SCOTLAND. 

A short time since, at Ayr, a litter 
of puppies, ten in number, were im- 
mersed in water until apparently dead, 
and were buried deep in a dunghill, 
the mother being tied up in the kennel 
with astrongcord. During the night 
she gnawed the cord asunder, went to 
the dunghill, raised her buried off- 
spring, and having taken them to her 
kennel, where she cherished them, 
before morning four were perfectly 
restored. 

A remarkable instance of the fe- 
cundity of bees lately occurred at 
Meiklebog, a high lying farm in the 
Abbey parish of Paisley. Mr. Mat- 
thew Sprowl, farmer there, has a hive 
two years old, which, in the course of 
last year, swarmed only once; but to 
the astonishment of every person in 
the neighbourhood, no less than four 
fine swarms have been lately produced 
from the same hive, within the short 
period of eighteen days, viz. on the 
10th, 20th, 23d, and 28th of July.— 
This is allowed to be the most un- 
common instance of prolification ever 
known iu this part of the country. 

IRELAND. 

Mullingar, March 1%. — Tuesday 
night, about seven o'clock, an express 
arrived in town from the General of 
District at Tullamore, in consequence 
of which a strong detachmeft of the 
2d Royal Surrey Militia, quartered 
here, immediately proceeded to Moy- 
vally, and other places along the line 
of the Royal Canal, where severat 
large breaches have been inade, and 
in some places, where the ground was 
low, the canal undermined, by a law- 
less banditti, who have threatened the 
lives of the workmen or labourers whe 
should have the temerity to repair 
such breaches. The objects of the 
military being sent are not only ta 
prevent farther depredations, but to 
protect the workmen when they are 
employed. : 

Robbery of General Mahon.—-On the 
14th of August, the Hon. General 
Mahon was returning in his chaise 
from Dublin to Kinsale; he had reach- 
ed within a mile of Ballyporeen, when 
he was suddenly assailed by three 
footpads, who compelled him to yield 
up property to the value of 5001. The: 
General hastened to Ballyporeen, and 
alarmed the place. Mr. Bouike, and 
several other gentlemen, armed them- 
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selves, and, at the head of some troops, 
hurried in the track of the robbers. 
So unexpected and sudden was the 
pursuit, that the robbers were over- 
taken in a wild path, striking towards 
Lismore, and, without any resistance, 
secured, with all the property, and 
lodged in Lismore gaol. 

Ata meetivg of the Catholic Board, 
held at Dublin, on the 14th inst. an 
address was yoted to the Bishop of 
Norwich, who was in Ireland, on a 
visit to his brother-in-law, Lord 
Castle-Coote.—Lord Fingall was the 
bearer of this address on the Monday 
following, accompanied by the Right 
Rey. Archbishop Troy, the Right Rev. 
Dr. Murray, Lord Gormanstown, Lord 
Killeen, &c.—His lordship returned 
the following answer to the address : 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen,—If I 
were called upon to name the proudest 
day of my life, 1 should most assuredly 
fix upon this very day; because an 
opportunity is now offered me, for the 
first time, of declaring before an as- 
sembly of loyal and respectable Irish 
Catholics, (among whom I have the 
honour to see two learned and amiable 
prelates, and noblemen of whose vir- 
tues‘and abilities there is but one opi- 
nign) those sentiments of esteein and 
veneration which L have for their per- 
sonal characters,.and that devoted at- 
tachment to their just cause, which 
no man in the United Kingdom can 
feel more sincerely or more strongly 
than do. Nor, gentlemen, do I claim 
any merit with you, for making this 
declaration, because I consider your 
cause as the cause of civil and RE- 
LiIG1OUS LIBERTY, neither of which 
can be said to exist in perfection in 
any country where thousands of in- 
dividuals are excluded, on account of 
their religious opinions, from those 
ofices of honour or emolument, an 
equal eligibility to which I have been 
always taught to consider, and shall 
fever cease to consider, as ranking 
among the common rights of loyal and 
dutiful subjects, under whatever deno- 
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mination of Christians they may come; 
provided, | mean, that they give to 
the civil government under which they 
live, an adequate security for their 
conduct as civil subjects. And who, 
gentlemen, will presume to say that 
you have not done this, who has read 
the declaration made by so many ho- 
nourable men, and the oath taken by 
so many conscientious Christians ? 

“It is not, however, my wish on 
the present occasion to dwell upon the 
painful subject of your wrongs; in- 
deed, my disposition does not at any 
time lead me, nor do my professional 
pursuits qualify me, to discuss mi- 
nutely topics of a political nature, nor 
is it now necessary. Fortunately for 
the honour, for the peace, for the pro- 
sperity of the United Kingdom, and 
for the real security both of church 
and state, a marked revolution of 
public opinion has lately taken place ; 
the consequence of which will, | trust, 
be, that in the course of a few months 
every clause, every line, every syllable 
of those penal las will be repealed, 
of which with so much reason you 
complain—laws which appear to me 
as unwise, as impolitic, and as un- 
charitable as they are unjust and op- 
pressive. But lest | should be thought 
to deliver my sentiments on this in- 
teresting subject with more warmth 
than becomes a man of my age and of 
my profession, [ will say no more. 

** Allow me only, gentlemen, to add 
my heartfelt thanks for the honour 
you do me by your kind congratula- 
tion on my arrival in this country; 
and permit me to assure you, which [ 
do with great truth, that if I could 
want any inducement to persevere in 
that line of conduct which I have 
hitherto pursued, the approbation of 
the Catholics of lreland would be one 
of the most powerful inducements I 
could possibly have.” 

A grand dinner was given in cele- 
bration of this venerable prelate’s ar- 
rival in [reland, Lord Fingall in the 
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Salt, 208. per bushel, 44 per lb. 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 1 4olbs. 
“Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Aug. 22, 1812. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES, 


Wheat| Rye |Barley Wheat 
s. adil s. djs. djs. dy Se a 
Middsx. |144 50 8] 66 7 f ec eve 145 
Surrey |156 88 O} 72 ; ce 136 
Hertford] 134 73 «O} 57 : Suss 147 
Bedford |i42 67 ‘ } bi, cose tines 
Huntiv. |133 69 5i Cambridge ....|143 
Northa. }140 81106 0} 77 . Norfolk . 130 
Rutland |150 78 6) 56 Lincoln ......{i48 
Leicest. |136 - 71 ‘ 154 
Notting.|152 8/106 85 5 coco eo ffGl 
Derby {150 ; Northumberlan. 142 
Stafford |167 65 Cumberland ..|144 
Salop. |189 148 |i 3 Westmorland , .}162 
Herefor.}185 89 Lancaster ....jIt1 
Wor'’st. |162 76 5 91 Chester ......|1656 
Warwic. 155 Flint eeeeeere 167 
Wilts |13 f Denbigh ..-....1182 
Berks {145 9 ! H\Anglesea..... 
Oxford }i145 5s Carnarvon ....|/40 
Bucks |150 ‘ Merioneth ....}159 + 
Brecon {144 ) i 143 
Monigo.}143 iG f ) «eee /h49 
Radnor. |186 6 Carmarthen ..]140 
Giamorgan .. ..|167 
Gloucester ....|164 
Somerset ....... 159 
Average of England and Wales, \\Monmouth ,. ..]i85 
Wheat 154s. 6d.; Rye 95s. 8d.; Barley 143 
79s.. 8d.; Oats 57s. 10d.; Beans;/Cornw: 146 
77s. 7d.; Pease 76s. 5d. ; ‘oatmeal Dorset ....00..{1Ul 
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PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c.  ~ 


August 22, 1812. 
DOCKS. Kennet and Avon, 24/. 105. ditto 
East India, 1132. per cent. Lancaster, 22/. ditto. 
West-India, 150/. ditto Wilts and Berks, 197. ditto 
London, 1084, ditto if 
Cominercial, 146i. ditto Albion Wy et vows OFFICES, 
Commercial Road, 1104. ditte Atlas, "41. ditto 
WATER-WORKS. Eagle, 3/. 15s. ditto 
East London, 804. per share Globe, 1097. ditto 
Kent, 60/, per share Hope, 2i. 15s. ditto 
West Middlesex, 45/. ditte 1 BRIDGES. 
: camhts. Bridge, 39/, per share dise. 
Grand Junction, 210/. ditto, Vaus all, 40/. ditto, 
Grand $ Surrey, 1294. ditto London Shipping, 1@/, 10s. per share 
Grand Union, 207. per share disc. Beeralstone and Silver Mine, ‘70h, 
Huddersfield, 20/, per share per share premium. 


L, Wotre and Co, Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers, 
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